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BY JAMES PAYN 
There are some offences against the law that strike the human 
mind, however wv constitu 8 VE Poaching is asserted 
ie of them 1 a int of the enormous temptation in 

persons of sp g i » | game (lik Injuns”) 

reve I I his ppl e, 1 plicable at 
ill. to only a sm ’ Phe hts of the Crown or of 
] s of tl ma t " found in one’s back 
on 1 or ¢ i ( m0 » the 1} it without 

g t 1 sa natural impu in th 
f to ler his ne dis is a private matter 
between h fr an ! L sh M i \ i bo er 
examp s the na il tempt t v one’s own pro- 
} y I s qu ls } rif even from th 
r ues en ves, thou t delays (and fees) incident to 
a prosecutio This is wl } vy (which loses by it) 
stigmatis< un equally natural indignation, as con 
pounding a fe \ housemaid, the other day is I ee 
by her fellow va a sé " convicted he f 
I'he mother of the thief sa If you will not prosecute 
my girl, you ull have your money back on Monday.” ‘This 
really seems very convenient, as well as including the virtue 
of Christian forgiveness; but when the money was not paid, 
and the thief was very proj given into custody by the poor 
housemaid, the magistrate hed into Aer, as though had 
stolen tl re n ire aware, young woman that you 
have been compounding a felony “No, Sir ; please, Sir,” was 
the reply Tam only a housemaid ” (thinking possibly that she 
was accused of interfering with the cook’s department). How 
should she know anything of an offence so artificial For my 
part, I confess I envy her ignorance and sympathise with her 
innocence. So long as the law, in addition to its “glorious 


uncertainty,” is so difficult of access, tardy in administration, 


and expensive in employment, we shall always find poor people 
eager to “come by their own,” if they can, without its inter- 
vention—and sometimes rich people. It is not so long ago 
that an advertisement in the daily papers, from the owner of 
certain stolen i vel eX presse 1 hi willingness to recover 


m for a suitable consideration and “ no questions asked,” 


To most people, the notion of the church doors being locked 


upon the congregation within isa humorous idea rather than 
a practical matter—a thing to read about but not to be believed 
in Yet it The 


churehgoer has not only to listen to arguments from which 


seems it really happens in some places. 
he may differ without reply, but is prohibited from leaving 


the edifice till they have been concluded. This hardly seems 
expedient, and one is glad to find from a recent legal decision 
that itis not lawful. The 


opportunely illustrative of the 


itself was a peculiar one, and 


case 


great sermon question. A 
parishioner could stand the rector’s discourses but not the 
curate’s, and when, through some alteration in the arrange- 
ments, the latter appeared in the pulpit instead of the former, 
This, 


‘a sidesman’ 


hat and made for the door. 


d but guarded by 


his individual took up his 
was not only locke 
shonldc 


the 


however, 


against it, as well as by someone who 


fast 


who had his 
holding 


ordinary prec 


was handle on the outside.” Such extra- 


wutions to prevent escape seem hardly compli- 


mentary to the attractions of the preacher, and naturally 
aroused the protests of the would-be fugitive; but the only 
reply he received was : “I have orders not to let you out unless 
you are ill.” If it had been a case of the bona-fide traveller, 
he would probably have said he was ill ; but the reverence due 
to the sacred edifice, or his own high principles, forbade him to 
use such a pretence, so he resumed his seat and comforted him- 
self as well as he could under unwelcome dogma with the 
thought of thé action he would bring for false imprisonment. 
‘The report does not say that he resented the curate’s discourses 


A rector of my acquaintance in an agricultural parish found 


because was a curate, though that sometimes happens. 
his own sermons acceptable enough to his congregation, but 
not those of his assistant. “ Why don’t you come to hear 
Mr. Jones?” he said to the leading farmer ; “ he’s an excellent 
fellow, and preaches far better than I do.” “That may be, 
Sir,” was the grave rejoinder ; “ but we 've been inquiring and 
inquiring about your curate, and we can't find as he's got any 
property ; and we don’t like to be told of our sins by a person 


as hasn't got no property.” 


Following close upon the case of the soldier who shot his 
fingers off to get ont of the Army is that of the sailor who, 
by his own confession, pushed his comrade over a cliff “in 
order to get ont of the Navy.” It is not to be supposed that 
these are other than exceptional cases, for both the services 
are greatly improved, and much less unattractive than of 
yore; and the question arises whether it is worth while to 
keep persons of this kind in a profession which, with how- 
ever little reason, they find intolerable, and where they are at 
best useless, and at worst nuisances. It would never do, of 
course, to say “Go, if you like,” to every idler or malingerer, 
but might it not be possible to allow them to go on payment 
for so many years to come (according to the service that 
remains to them), just as soldiers can be “ bought out” at an 
earlier stage by a certain sum of money down? Until the 
money is paid they could be placed under police surveillance, 
as the ticket-of-leave men are until their time is out. This 
would be a good riddance for the services, and the rubbish 
would be shot at its own expense. 


The reconciliation between Sardou and Zola has proved the 
text for many a sermon of late upon the jealousy of authors. 
It seems a pity to destroy such a time-honoured subject for 
“copy; but, if truth is to prevail above all things, it must 
be confessed that this jealousy is imaginary. I have known, 
personally. more or less, almost all the popular writers of the 
last thirty years, and never, but once, have I seen an example 
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of it. A few of them have fallen out with one another, out 


even at the height of their quarrel they have never expressed 


themselves slightingly of each others books. On the 
contrary, though they may have privately said, “He talks 
like poor Poll,” they have hastened to add, with even 
exaggerated appreciation, “ though he writes like an angel.” 
Vublesse oblige, as well as good taste, may have, one hopes, 
something to do with this; but surely no intelligent person 


} 


would belittle a rival to others, and thereby expose himself to 


their just contempt : it would be showing his hand (and rather 
a dirty one) to his own disadvantage, In Grub Street. indeed, 
it is possible such things inay happen, but not in Paternoster 
Row. 
take delight in 
ormwood to behold the 


but 


its great carnivora (whose 


who 
gall 
popularity of 
reptiles of the 
habits I have 
roar a never 


There is, of course,a very large ¢c 


lass of people 


literary detraction, and to whom it is 


and prosperity or 


fellow-cre: these are the 


their 
liter 


studied), 


tures ; 


iry world: 


if they think “one another's bore,” 


<press that opinion. 


Ina police report the other d ly I read for the first time of 


an alibi honse’’—that is to say, a public-house “at which 


persons who are frequently convicted make arrangements for 
their acquittal” by that means of defence so enthusiastically 
The mansion of Mr. Quirk (in 
House, a title tho 
which always struck me as being more humorous 


advocated by Mr. Weller, sen. 

fen Thousand a Year”) was called Alibi 
selection of 
than prudent. The public-house in question did not call itself 
* The Alibi,” but seems to have been well known to gentlemen 
in trouble. To know where “a commodity of good names” is 
to be bought, and also their testimony upon oath, must bea 


great convenience. I am told that the getting up of a good 


alibi is yery dramatic. If many witnesses are required, a 


dinner is held where someone takes the part of the suspected 
in details under cross- 


person ; then no one need break Gown 


examination. Ife has only to substitute in his mind’s eye the 
prisoner in tne dock for the guest of the evening, while the 
itself is, 
The neglect of this precaution has caused many’a poor fellow 


entertainment of course, antedated. to suit the case. 
to be convicted, and his heartbroken father to exclaim, “ Oh, 
Sammy, Sammy, wby didn’t you try a halibi?” 


There is a notion among some highly cultured persons 
fiction 


that books—especially books of —are not so good as 
they used to be. The error is as old as the hills. Every 
age has produced their like, but it has all the attractions 


for them of novelty. Yet, if we take even historical novels, 
which were the specialty of three or four generations ago, 
we have modern instances that can compare with the best of 
them, and easily surpass the second best. It was but the other 
day that we had “The House of the Wolf,” but yesterday 
“The White Company,” and to-day, by the author of the 
former work, “ The Story of Francis Cludde.” 
breath as one reads the perils that youth encounters, though 
fetched. that 
“ the stories have all been told” is a good excuse to those who 


One holds one’s 


they appear neither unnatural nor fa To say 
do not know how to teil them for abstaining from the attempt, 
that 
fresh as the dawn, though the portraits it lights up are those 


but here, at least, is one gives them the lie. It is as 


of our far-away ancestors. Some carpers will say, “ But it is 
They might as well say of a 
But 


much beside adventure in the book—loyalty and love and 


a mere string of adventures! 
necklace, “This is a mere string of pearls!” there is 
self-sacrifice, as seen by the sombre glow of Queen Mary's 
time. In Reade’s 
great romance, but, though inferior to it in some respects, 
it is never hangs fire through too 
“The Duchess” is a noble 
character, and her kinswoman as good in her way, though it is 


many ways it reminds one of Charles 


less voluminous, and 


much dissertation and reflection. 


not a good way. I have been accused by a generally competent 
critic of praising too often and too much. As to the first 
charge, it is not the mission of these “ Notes” to find fault— 
with the best of 
merely to point out, to readers such works as will repay their 


an easy thing to do even books—but 
perusal, As to the second, if my critic had to read as many 
books as I, and such bad ones, he would be ready to acknow- 
ledge, with some fervour of gratitude, the merit of the few 


exceptionally good ones that reach his hands. 


A very bright and pleasant little story is “Where Town 
and Country Meet.” It has found a fresh field in the Kent 
hop-gardens, and new characters among the pickers. Other- 
wise, it is a love-tale of quite the old-fashioned sort. There is 
a scene near its commencement which belongs to a high order 
of fiction, and reminds one of George Eliot. Mrs, Craddock 
holds “ peculiar views,” but one fancies they were not unknown 
to Mrs. Poyser. This lady's conversation with her friend 
Mrs. Tipper may be almost spoken of in the same breath 
with that immortal colloquy between Sairey Gamp and 
Betsy Prig. 

“You can’t teach the men nothing,” she says. “They're 
that conceited they won't be learnt how things is to be done. 
They ‘re an onmanageable lot, they are. There ’s some hope o’ 
children learning to do as they 're bid—leastways, gels, but b'ys 
is disobedient from the beginning, as obstinate as mules, and 
as thirsty as fishes. They're a-preparing to be men all the 
time. And when they’re sober, what good is the men i’ the 
house, if it isn’t to make work for us as never leaves it? 
They're allays busy about,summat or other as is no manner 
of good when it’s done, playing wi’ fire, wi’ matches and 
tobacco, and them as hasn't pipes i’ their mouths puts snuff 
up their noses—tricks as children ‘ud be well smacked for, 
and serve ‘em right. If I'd justly known what the men was 
like, I'd ha’ gone into a nunnery by hundreds, as the saying is, 
afore I'd ha’ married one of ‘em.” 

“Come, Mrs. Craddock, don’t ‘ee talk i’ thaten. There’s a 
deal of women ‘as worse husbands than what you've got. 
Yours don’t munch you, nor keep back as much o’ the wages 
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for drink as a many do; and when he’s in liquor, he takes it 
respectable-like and sets quiet, and don’t look much more of 
a fool than what he do when he’s sober,” said Mrs, Tipper, 
soothingly. 

The end of the story is weak and melodramatic, but, not- 
withstanding that defect—and with novels “ there is always a 
something "—‘* Where Town and Country Meet” is a book to 
be read. 


HOME NEWS. 

The Queen arrived at Windsor from Scotland on Saturday 
morning, Nov. 21,and was welcomed by a large number of 
spectators in the streets. 


The Queen and Princess Beatrice came to London on Nov. 23 
to inquire personally as to the condition of Prince George of 
Wales. After a stay of an hour at Marlborough House, her 
Majesty and the Princess returned to Windsor. 

The Princess of Wales, accompanied by Princesses Victoria 
and Maud, arrived in London on Nov. 22 on her return from 
Russia, ‘The royal travellers, who looked much better than 
could have been expected after their journey of five days and 
nights, were met at Charing Cross by the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, attended by General 
Sir Dighton Probyn and Major-General Ellis. 

His Royal Highness Prince George has borne the first 
meeting with her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
without undue fatigue, and is now doing well—so well, in 
fact, that the Prince of Wales has thought it safe to fulfila 
long-standing engagement to visit Monsieur and Madame de 
Falbe at Luton Hoo. 

The marriage of Mr. Gordon C. Wilson, Royal Horse Guards, 
eldest son of Sir Samuel Wilson, M.P., of Hughenden Manor, 
Bucks, with Lady Sarah Isabella Augusta Spencer Churchill, 
youngest daughter of the late Duke of Marlborough, took place 
on Noy. 21 in St. George's Church, Hanover Square. The Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge were present at the 
wedding, and were among the guests at the reception by the 
Dowager Duchess of Marlborough after the ceremony. In the 
course of the afternoon a telegram of congratulation was 
received by the bride from her brother, Lord Randolph 
Charchill. 

Lord Salisbury proceeded to Birmingham on Nov. 23, in 
order to address two gatherings in connection with the 
National Union of Conservative Associations. The Prime 
Minister was met at Birmingham by the leaders of the local 
Conservatives, and then went on to Bromsgrove, whence he 
drove to Hewell Grange, where he is the guest of Lord Windsor. 
On Nov. 24 his lordship addressed a large meeting in the 
Birmingham Townhall. He repudiated the idea that English 
and Scotch legislation should be delayed because the Irish 
Question hung before them, There were many matters affect- 
ing Great Britain which seriously required attention. The 
drawing into the net of the tax-gatherer of all kinds of 
property was one of these, and it would be a difficult and thorny 
question. As to the subject of “one man one vote,” if our repre- 
sentative system was to be re-examined, there would have to bea 
redistribution of seats, and the great centresof population would 
have more members in Parliament, at the expense of Ireland, 
the north of Scotland, and Wales. ‘The Government meant to 
perform their promise to create District Councils ; but he did 
not see that any good would be accomplished by Parish 
Councils. If they could discover any way of increasing the 
number of small proprietors in the country, they would gladly 
adopt it. 

Lord Hartington presided on Nov. 21 at a dinner given to 
Mr. Goschen by the Scottish Liberal Union Club in Edinburgh. 
Having, in proposing his health, warmly praised Mr. Goschen’s 
independence, and the services he had rendered to the country 
by joining the present Government, he alluded to the possi- 
bility of Liberal Unionists and Conservatives acting together 
under a common leadership, and said the administrative 
successes of the Government could not be denied. As 
to the prospects of the party, he said that the bye- 
elections furnished them with no cause for despondency. 
Those who had the means of forecasting the probable results 
of a General Election assured him that, while they might lose 
seats in the rural districts, they would, at least, hold their own 
in the great towns and manufacturing districts, and that there 
was no likelihood that in a new Parliament the Unionist 
majority would disappear. 

Mr. Goschen delivered an interesting and really brilliant 
address on Nov. 19 to the students of Edinburgh University, 
of which he is Lord Rector. His subject was the use of the 
imagination, and the most interesting point in the address was, 
perhaps, his complaint that modern Socialist “ Utopias,” such 
as William Morris's “News from Nowhere” and Bellamy’s 
“ Looking Backward,” both showed a vital lack of true imagin. 
ation. ‘'he men and women in them wereall alike—temperate, 
prudent, passionless, industrious, and intelligent. In other 
words, they had had the human nature taken out of them, and 
as a result the types wanted both interest and reality. Adam 
Smith, on the contrary, he found to have the true spirit at 
once of science and imagination—that of prevision or prediction 
of future societies, 

There being no opposition, the Right Hon. W. L. Jackson, 
late Financial Secretary to the Treasury, has been declared 
duly elected member of Parliament for North Leeds, he 
having vacated the seat by aocepting the office of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 

One of the most eccentric stories of modern frand was 
brought to a conclusion on Nov. 23 by the sentence of four 
years’ penal servitude on the Rev. Dr. James Caspar Clutter- 
buck, a clergyman of the Church of England and an Inspector 
of Workhouse Schools. Mr. Justice Cave described the case 
as perhaps the worst that had ever come before him. Dr. Clut- 
terbuck’s victims were nearly all persons in a good social 
position—head masters, clergymen, architects, and ladies of 
means. His method was to represent that he had been asked by 
Mr. Goschen to“ place” a private Government loan, bearing the 
magnificent interest of 10, 12, 14, and even 20 per cent. Strange 
as it sounds, the bait took, and Clutterbuck obtained in all 
about £35,000 from apparently intelligent as well as well-to-do 
persons. His frauds were spread over a number of years, and 
their proceeds were all gambled away in “ bucket-shops,” on 
the Stock Exchange, and even on the racecourse. Dr. Clutter- 
buck’s appearance was that of a very mild and benevolent 
cleric, but he showed no scruple in dragging down personal 
friends to the ruin in which his own folly had involved 
him. 

Of the nine first-class cricket counties, seven have declared 
against the visit of the Australian cricket team which it was 
proposed to send to this country in the spring. ‘the chief 
objection raised to the Australians is that their visits are 
becoming too frequent, and that they are detrimental to English 
cricket, 
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EXPELLED FROM RUSSIA. 
BY JOSEPH PENNELL, 

I confess it was with a feeling of almost certainty that 
something would happen that I commenced this, my first 
drawing in Berdicheff. I had worked it up to its present 
condition when a man in plain clothes pushed himself through 
the crowd of loafing Jews who were near me, and asked in 
German what I was making it for. I told him, as I always 
tell these people—I knew at once that he was a detective— 
“ for myself.” ‘There was no use in arguing with him or asking 
who he was, or why he wanted to know, and all that sort of 
thing, for it was quite evident he was a person of authority, as he 
had a couple of policemen with him. Of course, in any other 
country but Russia I might have browbeaten the detective 
and hectored the policemen and come off victorious, to the 
great delight of the populace, who by this time would have 
collected in great numbers ; I might have become the hero of 
the moment, and the policemen have been disgraced for ever 
in their own town. But when you are in Russia, or in a 
country where you can’t speak the language and the people 
can't speak yours, this is not so easy, and I meekly 
went to the police-station. My there was not 
triumphal, as it has been in France, Italy, and Anstria 
under similar circumstances. No crowds accompanied me 
joyfully shouting “Spy!” “Traitor!” “ Prussian !” * Kill the 
Englishman!” “ Hang the American!” “To prison with the 
foreigner!” The two policemen, the detective, and I quietly 
walked to the station, which was near, and apparently no one 
took any notice of us; certainly no 

one followed us. ‘This is the great 
difference between Russia and all 


progress 


BD 


ILLUSTRATED 


fresh and new, so distinctly powerful and indifferent. in these 
tussian methods, that you are and amazed 
than indignant. You are told to go,and you do go; these 
people do not argue with you, as officials might clsewher« 
ITowever, what I managed to see before I left the country, and 
what I saw in Austria and Hungary, I hope to tell later en. 


more interested 


HOLBEIN, THE CYCLIST. 
Holbein, the well-known cyclist, has just 


record ot! 


Mn. Dy A 


Mr. Montague A, 
succeeded in breaking his own earlier “ safety cycle” 
3363 miles in twenty-four hours. He started at midnight on 
Wednesday, Nov. 18, on the Herne Hill track, and rode almost 
without halt till midnight of the following day. For the 
first twelve hours the weather was unfavourable, the cyclist 
having to ride in a drizzling rain, but at noon the sky cleared 
and things went much moresmoothly. Nearly five hundred people 
waited tosee the finish, including a great many ladycyclists. At 
six minutes to midnight it was announced, amid great excitement, 
that 360 miles had been covered, and at the stroke of twelve 
Holbein had traversed 261 miles 1446 yards in the twenty-four 
hours. His longest absence from the track during the ride 
was nine minutes, which time was occupied by a rnbbing down 
and a meal of rice-pudding, beef-tea, and jelly. The machine 
ridden was the Coventry Machinists Company’s “Swift” 
safety, the wheels of which were 26in. and 28in. Its most 
important adjunct was Harrison Carter's patent gear case and 
chain lubricator, which completely covers in the chain and 
chain-wheels, and practically provides a continuous oil bath. 
Mr. Montague Holbein was born at Twickenham in 1861, and 
was educated at the Manchester Grammar School, being then 
an enthusiast at running, walking, and swimming. He com- 








other countries in which I have 
been arrested. Three times did I 
see people being escorted by soldiers 
with drawn swords or fixed bayonets 
through the streets of Russian towns 
without attracting the least atten- 
tion. ‘There isa feeling in the air 
of “Mind your own business and 
don’t interfere with ours ” extending 
all through Russian affairs, as faras 
I saw them, which is a delightful 
contrast to the way in which so 
many people in so-called civilised 
parts of the world are everlastingly 
bothering themselves about other 
people's concerns. 

After all my traps had been 
brought to the police-station and 
thoroughly examined (it is quite 
true that I had taken the precaution 
to hide all the notes I had made, 
and that they were not found—these 
things never are), I was given back 
my clothes; but a Kodak I had 
brought with me—it was the first 
time I had ever had a thing of this 
sort—and my sketches were kept. 
The chief of the police refused to 
understand or to let me explain the 
Kodak, which was a perfect puzzle 
to him. It confused him so much 
that he forgot all his French, which 
had been reasonably fluent, and he 
had to send out, or rather take me 
out, and look up Jews who could 
speak other lingos besides Russian. 
Finally, we arranged it that I could 
either walk back to Kieff, accom- 
panied by two Cossacks, a trip of 
some ten or fifteen days, and ask the 
Governor of Kieff personally what 
must be done with my miserable 
body, or he would himself send to 
Kieff and find out, 

Now, the first course would have 
been very much more interesting to 
the world, and possibly to myself. 
It certainly would have led to inter- 
national complications ; it would 
have given the great and good Mr. 
James G. Blaine another chance to 
display his marvellous diplomatic 
ability, which does make some of us 
so ashamed of our own country ; 
it might even have brought on a 
war between the United States and 
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ILLNESS OF PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES. 
During the weck from Tuesday, Nov. 17, to Nov. 24, there was 
some anxiety in the public mind concerning the second son of 
the Prince of Wales. Ilis Royal Highness was bronght to 
London from Sandringham on Friday, Nov. 13, having been 
wniwell, more or less, a week at Sandringham, where he 
arrived from Dublin on Oct. 31. He had been visiting his 

ther, the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, staying 
new barracks in Dublin. ‘These buildings sre said to be 
perfect from a sanitary point of view; but it is well known 
that the Royal and other barracks in Dublin are open to 
suspicion in this respect, and it is possible that Prine 
the infection in one of his visits to those 
Another conjecture ascribes his malady to eating 
uuwholesome condition. ‘The Prince's 
when he came to London, to be enteric 
Broadbent, 


at the 


George 
may have taken 
quarters. 
oysters in an 
illness was declared, 
fever ; he was placed under the care of Dr. W. H. 
one of the first authorities on zymotic diseases, with Dr. I. H. 
Laking, who acts as general medical attendant on the Prince's 
household. It soon appeared certain that Prince George was 
suffering from typhoid fever of a mild type, without any 
There were some symptoms to show 


some 


aggravated symptoms. 
that when the first examination was made the fourteenth day 
of incubation of the typhoidal bacteria had been reached. 
Typhoid fever takes seven, fourteen, or twenty-one days to 
develop fully in the system, the symptoms being always 
well marked. It is just twenty years Prince 
of Wales had a severe attack of the same complaint, and it is 
well known to have proved fatal to the late Prince Consort, at 
Windsor Castle. in December 1861, but there was less danger 
in the case of Prince George, who has a remarkably robust 
constitution, and has suffered less 
from sickness since his boyhood 
than any of the Prince of Wales's 
family. His open life at sea and 
the rough experience of torpedo- 
boats will be of no small advantage 
in enabling him to rally from the 
effects of the fever. He could take 
liquid nourishment freely, enjoyed 
refreshing sleep, and his tempera- 
ture, though it once rose to 1038 deg., 
went down to 102 deg. by day and 
101 deg. by night, at which it re- 
mained tolerably steady. At Marl- 
borough House the Prince of Wales 
has remained with his son, frequently 
visiting the sick-bed, and only going 
out once or twice a day for a short 
walk. The Princess of Wales, who 
was at Livadia, in the Crimea, ac- 
companied by Princesses Victoria 
and Maud, staying with the Russian 
Imperial family, when the news of 
Prince George's illness reached her, 
lost no time in travelling homeward 
at all possible speed, a journey of 
six days, arriving in London on 
Nov. 22, and entered on the duty of 
nursing her son, who now shoved 
every sign of improvement. Ii 
brother, the Duke of Clarence 
stayed at Marlborough House during 
that week. On Monday, the 23rd, 
her Majesty the Queen came from 
Windsor, and went to Marlborough 
House, where she found all 
on well, and took tea with the Prince 
and Wales. All the 
members of the royal family in 
England have, from time to time 
visited the house; and numerous 
calls of personal inquiry have been 
made by the nobility, foreign am 
Parliament, 
distinction, 
received 


since the 


going 


Princess of 


bassadors, members of 
and other persons of 
while telegrams have been 
from almost every Court in Europe 
‘The daily bulletins of the physicians, 
exhibited at the gate of Marlborough 
House, at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing and evening, have been eagerly 
read by crowds of people. ‘There 
was no longer, after Nov. 23. any 
reason for serious alarm. ‘The 
medical skill and science watching 
over this case are of the very best. 
‘The nurses are Miss Ward and Miss 
Hallam, both trained in London 
hospitals. It is needless to state 
that the patient is kept extremely 








Russia, in which I, of course, would 
have figured as chief correspondent. 
I pondered long over these things, 
but I decided eventually upon the 
second alternative. A ten-days’ tramp, even with so many 
side attractions, did not seem desirable. After thirty-six 
hours, however, the chief of police and the authorities came 
to the conclusion that they could not find anything against 
me: I was very careful not to let them. As I was appar- 
ently perfectly innocent of any offence, they simply told 
me to leave the country by the first available train, and took 
the trouble to send some officers with me to see that I did so. 
I went, though at. two in the morning. I don’t believe any- 
body, certainly not the Russian police themselves, could find 
anything treasonable in the drawing which is here published. 
sut it was for making it, and for taking a few snapshots 
with the Kodak that I was turned out of Russia. Many people 
who knew nothing of the facts have been good enough to say 
that it was because I had not asked permission to draw. I first 
went to Kieff for the Z//ustrated London News to make a series 
of drawings in the churches there, and I was peremptorily 
refused permission to draw anything at all, and no reasons 
whatever were given. But I was almost sure that people 
who were so stupid as to refuse a man permission to attend 
to his own business would not be sharp enough to catch 
him if he did work. And as a matter of fact I did draw for 
six days in Kieff under the nose of the authorities, civil and 
religious, and the guns of the sentries in the citadel, and 
nobody ever stopped me. But when I came down to Ber- 
dicheff I did not ask permission—I was not given time to. 
That it would have been granted I do not believe for a minute. 
The Russians are not proud of Berdicheff, the biggest Jewish 
town in Europe. I endeavoured to show them that it was 
picturesque, but I could not make them see it. 

Still, one cannot help respecting in a certain way a nation 
which displays absolute indifference to what everyone may say 
of its actions, and whose officials possess the power of carrying 
ont their smallest whims without the least reference to any- 
body. Of course, there can be no other nation in Lurope 
which, if it could find nothing against a person, would tell him 
he must leave the country at once. But there is something so 


MR. M. A. HOLBEIN, CYCLIST. 

menced cycling in 1888, and in the following year he rode 
100 miles in 6h. 18 min. 10 sec., and 324 miles in twenty-four 
hours, and in 1890 he rode 100 miles in 5h, 54 min. 2 sec., and 
3364 miles in twenty-four hours. In the present year he has 
ridden from Bordeaux to Paris, a distance of 360 miles, in 
27h. 52 min, 15 sec. 


PRESENTATION TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON 
At a meeting of clergy and laity of this diocese at Sion College, 
the Bishop of London was presented with a beautiful pastoral 
staff, to be held by Bishop Temple and his successors. ‘The 
Duke of Westminster, heading the subscribers, could not 
attend on this occasion ; the chair was, therefore, occupied by 
the Lord Mayor, who was accompanied by the two Sheriffs of 
London. The Dean of St. Paul’s and the Bishops of Bedford 
and St. Albans were present. The pastoral staff, of silver-gilt, 
was designed by Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A., and was 
manufactured by Messrs. Carrington and Co., 130, Regent 
Street. It bears a Latin inscription, recording the gift, on the 
knop, which is adorned with foliage. The pastoral crook rises 
from a hexagonal base, enriched with 
from the circular stem. ‘The base is composed of 
canopied niches or stalls, in which are the seated figures of 
former Bishops of London—namely, Mellitus, St. Erkenwald, 
Maurice, Roger Le Noir, Ridley, and Compton. Each 
tinguished by costume, by an appropriate emblem, and by the 
name engraved on the seat. Over these are secondary niches, 
containing figures of ange emblems of the Passion 
From these the crook grows, 
retaining the ronal 
hollowed, and finish at 

have running foliage laid in. 
beaten crockets, diminishing in size. 


foliage, corbelled out 


six richly 
is dis- 


Is bearing 
continually diminishing, but 
The y { 
the angles with a small roll; they 
‘The outer edge is enriched with 

In the circle formed by 
the crook is a panel of open tracery work, in which are two 
figures iepresenting Our Lord’s appearance to St. Paul in a 
trance (Acts xxii. 21). 


nexa section. sides are tight 


quiet. The apartments which he 

occupies at Marlborough House face 

St. James's Park and Carlton Honse 
Terrace, and not the slightest sound of the traffic in the 
streets can reach him. 


THE DISTRESS IN RUSSIA. 
Deplorable accounts continue to be received at St. Petersburg 
regarding the effect of the famine in the provinces of Simbirsk 
and Samara. In the latter province the situation appears to be 
aggravated by the incapacity of the local government to cope 
with the distress. ‘To make matters worse, the necessitous 
condition of the people is being taken advantage of by 
greedy and unscrupulous speculators. It that the 
new district chiefs, nominated from among the nobility, 
are alive to their obligations, and are doing their utmost 
to putastop tothe proceedings of those persons ; but they can 
do little to remedy the present state of things. ‘There are various 
mistakes and abuses in connection with the purchase of grain 
for the public sustenance. The district officials, moreover, are 
put to much trouble in ascertaining the localities in need of 
assistance. As soon as news is received that a certain village 
has no corn, an officer is sent to the place to report. He often 
finds the inhabitants in the last stage of destitution, not 
handful of flour in the village, and the only food left consist- 
ing of the leaves of the potato-plant, which the peasants 
boil. In such cases aid to be of use, but 
this is often nearly impossible owing to the want of communi- 
effective means of 
month by 


seems 


must be sent at once 
cation. ‘The authorities find that the onl) 
helping the people is to supply them 
One feature worthy of notice at the present tin 

is that all the tral 
Government, most of the provi hadly adminis 
tered that, far from possessing ese! nd, they are in 
with from taxation duc to the Imperial 
Treasury The frontier distri Awstria and 
Germany are burdened with wandering, starving, and helpless 
Russians, not only of Jewish race and persuasion, but also of 
pure Slavonic race, 


month 


supplies » fornishe by the ce 


arrears 


the receipts 


east 
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AN INTERRUPTED SKETCH. 


BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 
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l’ ut t beginning of the new year, 
b h,on N I f Lord Lytton her Majesty 
Ambas t Ire i Republic. we have cause to mourn 
) ‘ & picturesque and fascinating personality. <A 
i Lord Lytton whose “Last of the Barons” an 
Heras ‘ the « rhit of « childhood, and whose poems 
l tra i ere the joy of later years, he has followed 
fathe is a poet and a novelist, but with considerably 
( } favout I} poem however, which were 
) lou " pseudonym of “Owen Meredith 
ld ve made a considerable reputation for many 
ma f in han th deceased Ambassador, 
f ! » to step until he was made Viceroy 
India by Lord B isfield in 1876. The discussions 
» which I I i Afghan } cy gave rise will be in 
memory of onr readers; but it sufficeth here to say 
that } left India in ISs0 deeply re etted ih the rulit und 
profoundly respected by the subject race. In 1887 he was 
ippointed Ambassador at Paris, and that he has filled that 
ippointment for the past four years with entire success is not 
ited even by the bitterest opponents of his Afghan policy. 
The death of Mr. Ralph Heaton, the chairman of the 
Birmingham Mint Company (late Ralph Heaton and Sons) 


removes a notable figure 
in thecommercial world. 


Mr. Ralph Heaton was 
born in 1827, and the 
Birmingham Mint which 


rwards conducted 
founded when 
Matthew Boulton’s mint 
at Soho was stopped. he 


he afte 


was 


Birmingham firm began 
by making copper 
money. either in the 
form of “blanks,” to 


afterwards stamped 
by the Royal Mint, or 
of completed coins. The 
first large order was for 
500 tons of copper 
money, from pennies to 
- quarter-farthings, by the 
British Government. 
Since that period the 
Birmingham Mint has coined silver money for this country tothe 
valne of a million sterling. Mr. Heaton has also executed large 
for .France, Italy, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
and China, and was decorated, with his brother, Mr. George 
Heaton, for the way in which the firm did its work. Mr. 
Heaton was an active Conservative, a J.P. for Birmingham, 
and a vigorous member of the Town Council, where, on account 
of his ample physique and his interest on the Public Works 
Committee, he was familiarly known as the “Colossus of 
Roads.” 

Mr. Charles Magniac, 
announced, purchased, 
House, 


Georgian 





ro HEATON 


Commissions 


whose sudden death has been just 
about twenty years ago, Chesterlield 
Audley Street, one of the few remaining old 
in London. It was chiefly remarkable, 
however, for the memorials of other greater houses which it 
contained. Its most striking feature was the marble staircase, 
of which each step was a single block, 20 ft. long, of the finest 
veined Italian marble. This staircase had originally formed 
part of the superb “ Palace of Canons,” built for the “ grand” 
Duke of Chandos by John James, the architect of Greenwich, 
at a cost of £300,000, At the duke’s death, in 1744, the greater 
portion of the palace was dismantled, giving point to the 
prophetic satire of Pope— 


South 


mansious 





Another age shall see the golden ear 
Imbrown the s ope and nod on the parterre, 
Deep harvest bury all his pride has planned, 


And laughing Cer the land, 


In the library of Chesterfield House the fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield wrote his celebrated “ Letters to His Son,” of which 
an édition de luxe was the last work of 
one of his descendants—the late Earl of 
Carnarvon. The library was formerly 
described as the “ finest room in London,” 
and contained an unrivalled series of 
panel-portraits of English poets and 
dramatists down to 1750. But both this 
and the boudoir—* the gayest and most 
cheerful room in England "—were con- 
siderably marred and overshadowed by 
the rapidly encroaching buildings. The 
scene of E. M. Ward's famous picture 
“ Dr. Johnson in the Ante-room of Lord 
Chesterfield ” was also laid here—by the 
artist. jut at the time of its occurrence 
Chesterfield House was not completed, 
and the meeting—if not entirely myth- 
ical—probably place in Bedford 
Strect, Corent Garden. 
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took 
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Professor Henry N. Moseley, LL.D... F.R.S.. who died 
recently at Clevedon, in Somers was naturalist of con- 
siderable distinction. He 
isa n of Canon Moss 
Bristol, and beg: 
his s¢ ic career wit 
( in the Natu 
~ “Chool it Oxto 
Ik na V Cul em} LO, 
n t under Government 
id 
V ! 
from 1872 to 1876 He 
publis 1 the results of 
his observations in his 
well-known rk “* Notes 
by a itura on the 
Chaliengez Like his 
I’ M father was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and was 
! r of tl ! veral ye his death. 
If complete collection of the pl found in the 
i i the U1 ngers voyage. 
Count Herbert B uvck, who is now in England and was 
interested listener during part of the sitting of the Labour 
Commission at Westminster a few days ago, is, physically, ¢ 
remarkably fine specimen of a German aristocrat. He is six 
feet in height, powerfully yet gracefully built, and his strong]; 
mal | features and massive brow beara decided resemblance to 
tl f the Prince, his father, a resemblance heightened by the 
heavy moustache which conceals the firm, well-cut mouth. 
Count Herbert's mother was Johanna von Puttkammer, a lady 
of great beauty and many accomplishments, whom the Preat 
statesman, with his usual determination, married, in 1847, in 
spite of considerable objection on the part of her parents, who 


1 of the atte: 


aisapprove 


known as “ the mad Bismarck.” 

The death on Nov. 23 of Canon Evans, the Master of 
Pembroke, removes from Oxford one of its most familiar 
figures—not, indeed, that he was valiant in the councils of 
University reformers, o1 leader in the intellectual life of 
Oxford. His sympathies were rather more with the under- 
graduate than the graduate life of that University; for to his 
late days he took the keenest interest in athletics. His 
college was his first love: from Pembroke he took his second 
s long agoas 1835; in Pembroke he reappeared as Fellow 

tutor; and over Pembroke he was placed as Master in 

ession to Dr. Jeune. He was not a great scholar or a 





administrator; but 


The death of Mr. Alfre 


member of that body, 

which, however, 
deceased gentleman 
retirement 
Mr. 


from 
the 
contemplated 


at the next election. 


Haggis, while travelling 
in an omnibus from 
Victoria to Charing Cross 
on the morning of 
Nov. 24. was taken sud- 
denly ill, and removed 
from the omnibus to 
Charing Cross Hospital, 
dying on the way of 
cardiac affection. The 
Deputy Chairman was 


born in London in 1834, 


and was a saw-m.ll pro- 
prietor connected with 
Croydon, of which 


borough he had been an 
alderman since 1883. In 


ILLUSTRATED 





ons of one who was at 


he was 


1 Henry Haggis, the Deputy Chair- 
man of the London County Council, removes a hardworking 


a 





LONDON 





man of 
of unfailing geniality, and broad sympathies. 





sound 





LATE 


Mr. 


A. IL. 


IHAGGIS, 


politics he was a Liberal, and was in 1888 elected to the newly 


formed County Council as member for West Southwark. 
responsible chief 


Haggis was the 


salaried 


Mr. 


officer of the 


Council—he received a salary of £1500 a year—and the head. 


of its staff. 
was re-elected 
The hand- 
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petition is a 
piece of work. 


in 1890. 
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trumpet of 
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He was elected Deputy Chairman in 1889, and 


some challenge 


sented to the 
lery for com- 
very striking 
The figure of 
surmounts the 
a branch of 
hand and a 
fame in the 
column is on 


ebony, with the 
of the donor, 
the regiment in 
In front of 
are the Royal 
Union Jack in 
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trophy has been 
manufactured 
pin Brothers, of 
Regent Street. 
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MUSIC. 
What may be aptly termed the French autumn opera season 
came to a termination on Saturday, Nov. 21, when “ Carmen” 
was given be At the end of the per- 
formance Sir Augustus Harris was called before the curtain 
and easily prevailed upon to deliver the inevitable speech. He 
thanked the public for their warm reception of the Trench 


‘fore a large audience. 


artists, and promised to bring them to Covent Garden again. 


His 
had ever given. 


next summer season would, he thought, be the best he 


while the snecess of the subscription was 
of the pit and grand tier boxes 
Sir Augustus made no allusion 
to for German opera, but the facts have sinec 
become pretty well known. Being the owner of the perform- 
ing rights in Wagner's works here, he intends giving some of 
these alternately with the Italian and French operas, engaging 
for the purpose some of the leading German artists, who will 
be free to come over in May and June. It is virtually decided 
that * Die Walkiire” and “ Siegfried” are to be the principal 
productions, M. van Dyck playing the hero in each. 

Madame Deschamps-Jéhin, the Carmen of the performance 
referred to, has only recently seeeded from the Opéra 


signed a 


already ensured, the whole 
being even now disposed of, 


his scheme 


above 
Comique, and 
three-years’ engagement 
with the directors of the 
Grand Opéra, where she 
made her début in the 
Meyerbeer Centenary 
celebration on Nov. 14. 





There can be no doubt 

that this accomplished 

artist is better fitted for - 

the larger than the 

smaller of the two fa- 

mous Paris opera-houses. 

After her first successes i 

at Brussels (where, by a 

the way, she created fe. Ss Ay’ 


several important 


LAY a* 
roles }} ~~, 7 f md Lh 


at the Théatre de la 2 = 4 
Monnaie), Madame Des- a oe 


champs had the fullest 
intention of migrating 
to the renowned French 
Académie de la Musique ; 


MADAME DESCHAMPS-JEHIN, 


but she was caught “in transit,” as 
it were, by M. Carvalho, who secured her for a lengthy period 
for the Opéra Comique. ‘There she became an immense 
favourite, the beauty of her rich contralto voice, the purity 
of her vocal method, and the rare dramatic instinct of her 
style generally earning the unbounded admiration of a public 
by no means easy to please. This was the first time Madame 
Deschamps-Jéhin had visited London, and her fine impersona- 
tion of Carmen was a conspicuous feature of the opera season 
so ably conducted by her talented husband. 

Thanks to the strong personal interest evinced by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, quite a substantial subscription- 
list supports the new series of orchestral concerts started by 
Sir Charles Hallé on Nov. 20. The attendance looked scantier 
than it really was, because the unreserved area and gallery 
seats were empty, and this may be avoided in future by a 
reduction of the price, which is at present decidedly too high. 
When amateurs can get a good numbered stall and hear the 
famous Crystal Palace orchestra for half-a-crown, they can 
scarcely be expected to pay the same price for an inferior seat 
to listen to the Manchester band at St. James’s Hall. 
Sir Charles Hallé may also his way to provide a 
vocalist upon occasion, and by so doing he will assuredly add 
to the attractiveness of his programmes. He was himself the 
soloist as well as the conductor at the opening concert, being 
heard in the Schumann pianoforte concerto. The orchestra 
gave, among other things, a capital performance of Beethoven's 
* Eroica” symphony and Weber's “ Oberon” overture. 

Mr. John Boosey began his twenty-sixth season of London 
ballad concerts on Wednesday, Nov. 18. Time seems only to 
enhance the popularity of these entertainments, and, with an 
unlimited repertory to choose from, there need be little fear 
that custom will quickly “ stale their infinite variety.” Two 
new songs were given at the first concert, one by Stephen 
Adams, called “Sweet Kildare,” the other “The Bee and the 
Song,” written and composed by Mr. F. E. Weatherly. Both 
are pleasing ballads, and calculated to take the general ear. 
Another noteworthy item was Mr. Santley’s rendering of the 
song “Ho! Jolly Jenkin,” from Sullivan's “ Ivanhoe.” 

Herr Stavenhagen appeared for the first time at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday, Nov. 21. He gave a singularly 
chaste and refined performance of Beethoven's G major con- 
certo, and was encored in his subsequent solos. A new American 
soprano, Miss Charlotte Walker, made her début at the same 
concert, and was heard to advantage in Weber's air “ Ocean, 
thou mighty monster!” She has a powerful voice and a good 
dramatic style. A welcome instrumental number in the 
scheme was Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s “ Land of the Mountain and 
the Flood,” which was beautifully played under Mr. Manns. 
How comes it that this interesting composition is not published? 

At the“ Pops” Miss Fanny Davies was the pianist on the 
same afternoon, and again on the following Monday, playing 
on one occasion Beethoven's “ Adieux ” sonata, and on the other 
Schumann's great Fantasia in C major. There was not quite 
so much life and energy as usual in her rendering of the latter 
exacting work, but she played the sonata to perfection. Herr 
David Popper (who made his first appearance at these concerts 
on the 21st) showed himself a great player in the adagio by 
Tartini, and executed his share of the concerted works admir- 
ably. On the 23rd M. Ysaye was the violinist and Mrs. Helen 
Trust the vocalist. Both were encored, the Belgian virtuoso 
well meriting the compliment for his marvellous performance 
of a study in “ thirds” by Paganini. At this concert our able 
English ‘cellist Mr. Edward Howell was associated with the 

quartet, and also with Miss Davies in Chopin's “ Introduction ” 
and “ Polonaise Brillante,” Op. 3. The attendance was small. 

There was a genuine crowd at the last Sarasate concert, on 
Monday afternoon, Nov. 23. Chamber 
music only was given, and, as usnal, 
Madame Berthe Marx was the pianist. 


see 


OUR PORTRAITS. 

The portrait of the Hon. G. N. Curzon, 
M.P., is from a photograph by Messrs. 
Russell and Sons, 17, Baker Street, W. ; 
the late Mr. Alfred Henry Haggis, 
by Messrs. Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker 
Street, W.; Mrs. Grimwood, by Mr. 
Vandyk, 125, Gloucester Road, 8.W. ; the 
late Professor Moseley, by M. Barraud, 
Oxford Street, W.; the late Mr. R. 
Heaton, by Mr. J. Collier, 66, New Street, 
Birmingham ; Mr. Holbein, by Mr. R. W. 
Thomas, 12], Cheapside, E.C.; Madame 
Deschamps-Jéhin, by Nadar, of Paris, 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

BY CLEMENT 

Everyone must sympathise with our youngest manager— 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones—in his desire to abolish the detest- 


SCOTT. 


able fee system at our theatres. But at the same time it is 
curious that so observant and business-like a man should have 
been, up to the present moment, ignorant of the fact that the 
letting-off of refreshment bars and the selling of programmes 
enables so many casual speculators to become managers of 
London theatres. Innocently enough, Mr. Jones has let a 
good deal of daylight into this complicated question, and we now 
know how hard it is to banish and abolish this obnoxious tax 
once and for evermore. If the refreshment contractor or bar 
speculator of a theatre can make £10a night by selling half-a- 
farthing programmes at sixpence and a shilling apiece, he can, 
in all probability, make another £5 a night at the least in 
dragging coats and cloaks off the backs of visitors to the play- 
house, and can surely estimate his profits from selling poisonous 
drinks, musty buns, and stale chocolates at another £15 a 
night. This means £30 a night, or. say, £120 a week for six per- 
formances. 
we find 
According to this theory, theatrical management cannot be 
such a risky speculation as many people imagine it to be. The 
fact of the matter is that theatrical managers who start business 


Throw in a couple of matinées at £60 more, and 


£180 a week taken clear of the manager's rent! 


without adequate capital cannot afford to do away with the 
fec system. They would have to face their £5000 a year rent 
with no deductions whatever. _They forget or ignore not only 
the obnoxious taxes themselves, but the rude manner in which 
You 
have scarcely put your inside a theatre before you 
are seized upon and called to stand and deliver. First 
it is your coat. Men and women rush after you and 
pester you for your coat. They would rejoice if all 
were foolish enough to yield to their importunate demands, 
and risk colds, coughs, influenza, and bronchitis for the rest of 
their natural life. Why, it is madness, at this time of the year 
particularly, to venture into the stalls without a draught- 
protector. Modern theatres are so constructed that they are 
mere draught-traps. If you are seated near a door you risk a 
stiff neck. You must wrap your cloak around you, and be 
careful to protect your legs from the blasts of wind that pour 
in from every crack and cranny. If you are in the centre of 
the stalls, at many theatres directly the curtain is raised a 
tornado of wind rushes across the footlights and catches you 
by the throat. I often think that women are mad who 
venture into theatres with low dresses in winter time. It is 
bad enough for men, whose throats and chests, covered up all 
day, are exposed to theatre draughts, but a low dress in a 
theatre after November is a curious form of insanity. 

And yet these attendants get quite offended if we do not 
leave behind us the only garments that will protect us from 
sudden death. They would rejoice if the manager issued an 
order compelling us to give up our coats and furs just as we 
are compelled to deliver up our sticks at a picture gallery. 
‘Their theory is that we must disrobe or die, the disrobement 
not only meaning personal discomfort for three mortal hours, 
but hanging about the lobbies for an endless time when the 
performance is over in order to recover the stolen property. 
Remember that no one is free from the theatre highwaymen., 
Even those who go in with orders cannot get out of the cloak- 
room or programme tax. At last they must pay. I remember 
once going into a theatre with a friend who had a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, I think it must have been W. S. Gilbert. 
It was a morning performance, and he was attacked in the 
usual way— 

“Coat, Sir!” 

* What do you want with it?” 

“* To take it off.” 

“Very well,” he murmured innocently. 

The highwayman prepared to strip off his coat, and behold ! 
my friend, who had prepared for the dodge. walked away in 
his shirt-sleeves! He had only put on his overcoat, with 
nothing underneath it. 

Unconcerned, he was preparing to enter the stalls, coatless, 
when the attendant rushed after him. 

“ Look here, Sir, you must not go into the stalls like that 

“Why not?” he asked, with a bland and innocent air. 
“You asked for my coat. You have got it. What more can 
you want?” 

The coat and cloak fiends having been disposed of, you 
encounter the second rank of touts. Now it is a programme 
for which you must pay. They insolently bar your passage. 
‘They dun you, and din into your ears “ Programme, Sir.” It is 
not a civil request to know if you would like a programme or 
not, but a demand with an implied threat. The implication is 
that you are a stingy person, who has no right to be seen in 
the stalls. A nervous man or youth who enters a theatre with 
several ladies is usually fleeced to the tune of several shillings 
for programmes alone. He dare not refuse. He does not like 
to look mean before his guests or his friends, 

But this is not all. Having gone through the first easy 
stages of theatrical purgatory, you are worried all the evening 
with ice-sellers and chocolate-vendors and stale-cake providers. 
If vou are in the stalls, safely wrapped up from the draughts, 
these touts edge in between the very narrow and uncomfortable 
stalls and generally make hay. They tread on your toes, they 
disturb the little nest you have made, they make havoc with the 
ladies’ back hair, pulling out confiding hair-pins and crushing 
the result of the maid’s handiwork. ‘They don't care if 
they dig you in the eye with an ice-tray, or powder you 
with the refuse of sponge-cakes, or bury you under chocolate- 
boxes. ‘heir duty is to make as much money as possible for 
the speculating contractor. It is not their fault, poor things. 
They all get a commission on their wares, and it is their duty 
to tout. So far and so bad for the stalls. It is even worse 
in a private box. During the intervals of the play, if you 
happen to be engaged in a very earnest conversation, naturally 
at the back of the box and with one of the opposite sex, jusi as 
the dialogue is becoming most interesting and earnest, without 
any warning the door of the box is flung open, and, if you are 
not projected into the corridor, you are suddenly alarmed and 
wantonly interrupted. Who on earth wants ices when he is 
warmed with argument or devotion? Who wants biscuits when 
he is discussing love problems—of course, in connection with 
the play. Who desires mundane chocolate when everything 
is progressing so sweetly? But these ficnds enjoy the pleasure 
of interruption. Not once or twice, but thrice in the evening 
they make you buy silence with their destested wares. I do 
not believe that there is a playgoer in existence who would not 
vote for the instant annihilation of the theatre tout. Managers 
can have no excuse now that Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has let 
the cat out of the bag. We shall know now that they are 
vaving their pockets aud their rent by a form of indefensible 
brigandage, 


they are imposed. It is a case of “ Money or your life! 
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STRENGTH VERSUS STRATEGY. 
BY A LONDON PHYSICIAN. 
Has the lady now performing at the Alhambra any abnormal 
physical force at her command, or has she not? This seems to 
be one of the questions of the hour, and, such being the case, 


/ 


LISTENING TO HER MAGNETISM BEATING ON A 


WINE-GLASS., 


a few words setting forth the probabilities from a scientific 
standpoint may not be out of place. ‘The theoretical objections 
to the claims of the * magnetic lady” are briefly the following— 

Although it is now established beyond a doubt that persons 
can be put into a mesmeric condition, scientists do not believe 
in the existence of a mesmeric force. It has been proved 
beyond a doubt that the capability or susceptibility for being 
hypnotised rvsides in the subject, and that he can just as easily 
be put to sleep by a revolving mirror as by human agency. 
As regards electricity, creatures such as the electric eel, which 
have the power of giving electrical shocks, have a special 
organ in which the electricity is manufactured. It is, therefore, 
a priori inconceivable that the human body can exert any force 
except that derived from the contraction of its own muscles 
upon surrounding objects. ‘The assumptions of Mrs. Abbott 
may be narrowed down to two: she practically claims to be 
able to increase her own weight and to reduce that of objects 
with which she comes in contact. If such were really the 
case, it would be obviously immaterial whether she were to 
stand upon wood, carpet, glass, or any other substance, as, the 
attraction of gravitation being between the great mass of the 
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LIFTING A CHAIR WITH SIX MEN ON IT. 
earth and her body, the interposition of a few other substances 
could have no possible effect. Her contention that she can 
only work standing upon wood or glass is manifestly absurd. 

It is one of the laws enunciated by logicians that a general 
rule can be disproved by adducing even one particular instance 
to the contrary. When, then, a person brings forward a series 
of experiments, a// of which are professedly accomplished by 
a certain unknown force, and you-.can prove that several of 
them are performed by ordinary means, the assumption is 
that they are none of them genuine. As a matter of fact, 
Mrs. Abbott has up to now performed no feat which cannot be 
imitated with more or less success by persons of average 
strength and without any special practice. Such being the 
case, is it not reasonable to expect that her great strength and 
four or five years’ practice at these feats will account for the 
superiority with which she accomplishes them, without the 
necessity of calling in the aid of a hypothetical force which 
refuses to be governed by any of the laws of nature with 
which we are acquainted ? 

On careful examination it will be perceived that she is of 
very great strength. Her small face and the manner in which 


SIX-FEET-THREE TRIES TO LIFT HER, BUT FAILS, 

she is dressed favour the illusion of fragility. It isa notorious 
fact that muscular development in a woman’s arm is not so 
apparent to a superficial observer asin a man. As a case in 
point, we may cite “ Victorina,” the strong woman who appears 
occasionally at the London halls. Although she is able to lift 
a brass cannon and juggle with 561b. weights, her arm is a 
model of beauty ; and even when her biceps are vigorously 
contracting spectators in the stalls can hardly perceive any 
abnormal development. . ‘The writer of this article, having had 
the opportunity of examining the arms of both “ Victorina” and 
Mrs. Abbott, can unhesitatingly assert that there is very little 
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to choose between them upon the score of muscular develop- 
ment. As regards her weight, it is probably very much in 
excess of what it is supposed to be, and it is quite likely that 
she deludes the person whom she allows to lift her by springing 
from her toes and thus aiding her ascent. This would tend to 
make the contrast of her real weight more obvious, and, as she 
would naturally not aid the lifter in any way, the difficulty of 
raising her would be enormously increased. Instead of her 
assisting by keeping her arms rigid, a great part of tho 
muscular force of the operator has to be expended in holding 
her arms against her side. As a matter of fact, on one occasion 
she was actually raised off her toes by a young Guardsman, 
who managed to fix her elbows. 

And now for the proof that one of her tricks was not per- 
formed in the manner in which she professed to do it, thus 
making it a logical probability that all were not. This was 
the lifting of a man in a chair, which was supposed to be held 
between her open hands. 

The writer of this article having sat upon a chair on the 
Alhambra stage, the performer tilted it back until it was 


PUSHING BACK THREE MEN. 

supported upon its hind legs only. She then raised the chair 
about six inches from the stage and let it drop again, jumping 
it forwards, ‘This she professed to do by the aid of the hands 
alone, but as a matter of fact sho levered the chair up against 
her knee, in so doing pressing against the hand of the writer, 
who had placed it there, behind the back of the chair, in readi- 
ness, expecting that this was the method made use of. The 
chair was a special one, admirably adapted for this method of 
working the trick, as it had a low seat, a long, straight, high 
back, and a rail across at a convenient height to go against 
the knee. In this instance, therefore, it is absolutely certain 
that she did the trick in a different manner from what she 
professed to. It is therefore only logical to assume that 
her other tricks were done by no more occult means. If the 
performer really did possess powers of a hitherto unknown 
description, she would be only too pleased to allow scientific 
men exactly to estimate its nature. And this science is able 
to do apart from the clumsy method of setting men to push 
against her. If the man who is trying to lift her were to 
stand upon the platform of a weighing-machine such as lug- 
gage is weighed with at railway stations, the precise amount of 
force which he was exerting would be denoted by the remainder 
left after deducting this known weight from that marked by 
the machine; and the lady's known weight deducted from 
this again would be the measure of the attractive power to 
the earth that she was capable of exerting, But performers 
of this class do not take kindly to scientific tests. It is the 
very uncertainty which draws houses in the hope of witnessing 
a public exposure, Were even such a natural force demon- 
strated, it would, after a short time, be looked upon as the 
telephone or phonograph is at the present day, and hardly 
anyone would pay to see it. 
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RAISING A 
BILLIARD CUE 
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CHAPTER XV. 
BRIDGET. 

Shrill and keen the east wind blew 

Hey, the wind and the weather! 
The white rose sickened where it grew, 
Yor tingers o’ frost and poison-dew 

Felt for its herrt together! 
so barren*of pity and imagination—which 

as that of Gaffer Kingsley, murder 
When first the idea that to kill 


Even to a nature 
are often convertible terms 
is a dreadful business. 
Bridget was a possible, 
hay, even an admirable, 
way out of the imbro- 
glio had risen in * his 
dull mind, the act had 
looked easy of commis- 
sion, and, done with 
cue care of de tail, saie 
enough. But from the 
moment when he had 
stowed away the Shep- 
herd’s little phial in 
the po ket of his 
smock-frock, doubts 
and trepidations began 
to grow in the Gaffer’s 
mind. 

He tried to pooh 
pooh and ignore them, 
but they returned, and 
by the time that he 
got home to the Warren 
they had assumed spec- 
tral proportions. 

Nevertheless, the 
sight of George sitting 
solitary in the dim par- 
lour so revived his rage 
against the innocent 
cause of all the trouble 
that for the moment 
it again seemed easy 
to perpetrate his hid- 
cous design; so the 
Gaffer went to bed 
screwed up to the pitch 
of desperate action, 
and lay for an hour or 
two revolving schemes 
of murder with a dia- 
bolic relish. Each plan 
which occurred to him 
had its flaw, its point of 
weakness, its possible 
loophole for detection, 
and to his quaking 
nerves the enterprise 
began to look impos- 
sible again. He tossed 


and tossed feverishly 
on his bed. At last 
the mere presence of 


the phial in the room 
became a terror to him, 
and more than once he 
furtively struck a light 
to contemplate it. 
Once, his dread of the 
possible consequences 
so gained on him that 
he opened the window 
of his room to dash the 
little bottle on the 
stones of the yard be- 
low, but in the very act 
he checked his hand 
with a new resolve to 
risk all dangers. 


The dawn came, 
and found him still 
floundering in the 


quagmire of doubt, and 
he went afield with the 
phial in his pocket. 
Had the fabled bottle- 
imp been confined 
within its small limits, 
it could hardly have 
exercised a more potent 
influence on him, and 
a dozen times an hour 
he found himself ex- 
amining the innocent- 
looking liquor it con- 
tained. 

He went back to the 


Warren at his usual 
breakfast time, and 
was for the moment 


relieved to learn that 


his son had eaten his 
meal earlier, and had 
left the house. But 


the boy’s absence acted on him very much as his presence 
might have done, and he began to rage at the young fool’s 
obstinacy. 

‘Vule o’ vules!’’ he cried at last, rising and smiting the 
table with a heavy hand; ‘‘he shall ha’ the money, and ha’ 
the land, and ha’ Catherine, if I hang for ’t, if I hang for ’t! 
He shall, d—n him, he shall !”’ 

He went out into the yard, and finding there a pile of dried 
branches and a bill-hook, fell to chopping them into lengths, 
meanwhile revolving for the hundredth time ways and means 
of effecting his purpose. On a farm-labourer passing through 
the yard he feigned a sort of ghastly hilarity, and fell to 
singing, in a voice like the croak of a raven 

The young one has a bonny face, 

But the «ld one has the money! 
and cursed himself a moment later for the inappropriate 
appropriateness of the ditty. He was still slashing at the 
wood, when a step upon the stones of the yard made him turn. 
He stood for a moment staring at the intruder with his eyes 
protruding from his head. 

It was Bridget ! 

(AN Rights Reserved.) 
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Returning to Bridget, he found her leaning against the wall. 





She looked worn and ill, with heavy shadows under preter- 
naturally bright eyes. His rage so surged up against her after 
that one moment of astonishment that his shaking hand closed 
on the bill-hook with the passing intention of throwing it 
at her. He checked that characteristic ebullition of feeling, 
however, and forced his twisted features to a wry smile of 
welcome. 

***Tis you, Miss Bridget 
hereaway so early of a morning. 
visit, eh ¥”’ 

His humour seemed to choke him, for he fell into a fit of 
coughing which lasted for a minute. 
said Bridget. ‘‘I did 


!’? he said. ‘‘ And what brings ’ee 
Come to pay the old man a 


” 


Mr. 


“* Tes, come to see you, 
Kingsley.”’ 

‘*Deary me, now !”’ said the Gaffer, in genuine wonder at 
this statement. ‘‘ Think o’ that! Not to see Jarge, Miss 
Bridget ? Only tosee me? Sartin sure ?”’ 


‘*T shall never see George again,’’ said Bridget, steadfastly. 


m 
ML. 


i} 


j 
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‘‘That’s what I'came to tell you. We met yesterday—it was 
by accident—and I told him I could never see him any more.” 

The Gaffer peered at her out of his foxy little eyes to detect 
some sign of duplicity. He found none. The girl’s face was 
set as with a stern resolve after a long struggle, and she spoke 
simply and directly. 

He did not believe her any the more for that, but set his 
brain seeking for a possible double meaning in her words. 

‘¢ And so ye came to see me, and to tell me that? Well, 
ye’re a good wench. Tell me, do’ee love him? He loves ’ee 
rarely, the mad vule!”’ 

Bridget’s eyes filled with tears, and she turned her face 
away. 

** Well, well, don’t cry, my wench. Things may mend! 
Maybe ye think I’m angry. Sol were, at first, afore I talked 
it o’er wi’ my son Jarge. The mad vule! Eh! he’s young 
though, and youth’s the time for love-makin’! I were just 
the same. Ye ’ve bewitched him rarely.’’ 

‘Tam sorry,’ said Bridget. ‘‘I didn’t think—I didn’t 
know. But I’ve told him that it’s all over, and now he’s 
going away.”’ 


‘** Here,’ he said, tendering the tumbler, “* sup, my dear 








‘* Poor little lass ! ’’ said the Gaffer, with an ugly and clumsy 
pretence of sympathy which would have been at once remarked 
by anyone less troubled than Bridget. ‘‘ But what ’s done can 
ne’er be undone. The vule says that so long as you be living, 
he ll ne’er go courting again.”’ 

‘**T know,” said Bridget, with a sob; 
me.”’ 

‘Ay, blight him!”’ cried the Gaffer; then, correcting him- 
self, ‘*‘ There, there, don’t ’ee mind me; it’s only my way. A 
crabbed old varmint, Jam. But it made me mad to see him 
throw such a chance away, though I ’ve forgi’en him now.”’ 

Bridget shivered and started at the word, and the Gaffer’s 
fiery little eyes pierced her like gimlets. 

‘*Ay,’’ he continued, ‘‘I’m none that hard as some 
folk’d make me out. But, my wench, what says your sister ?”’ 

‘*She says nothing,"’ said Bridget, with a burst of tears: 
‘She neither speaks to me nor looks at me. She will never 
forgive me.”’ 


‘*T know he loves 


**That’s bad,’’ said 
the old man, reflec- 
tively, holding his head 
on one side like a cogi- 
tating raven. ‘‘'Trouble 
tween sisters is power- 
ful bad. But ye know, 
Bridget, Catherine’s 
in the right of it all 


through. She’s the 
eldest, is Catherine, 
land and money too 


are hers, and the eldest 
should go first, though 
*tis main hard on the 
younger.”’ 

‘‘T know,’ said 
Bridget, brokenly. 
**T’ve been thinking 
of all that and of all 
her kindness, and I 
don’t want to stand in 
the way of her happi- 
ness. I would rather 
die. Tell George that 
tell him—tell him that 

although I love him 


’ 


—that Oh! Cathe- 
rine! my sister!’ 
She _ tottered, 


clutched at 
and seemed 
fall. 

“Sit ’ee down,”’ 
said the Gaffer. ‘Sit 
"ee down. Ye’re ill, 
my wench.,”’ 

The Gaffer helped 
her to a rude bench 
under the parlour win- 
dow. 

‘*Lean your head 
against the wall. 
Theer! theer! Will 
ee take a sup o’ but- 
termilk? Yes?’ No? 
Well, well!’ 

He patted hershoul- 
der as she sobbed. 

‘And so ye want 
me to tell Jarge as 
ye’ll never marry 
him ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ sobbed 
Bridget. ‘‘Say I told 
you Tell him he 
must not come to the 
farm any more.”’ 

“Eh! but he’s 
that mad for ’ee,”’ said 
the Gaffer, shaking his 


the air, 
about to 


80. 


head. ‘‘ What use be 
it denying the vule 


when he swears to 
marry none else while 
you be alive?”’ 

His manner and 
speech were sympath- 
etic and soothing, but 
he could have torn the 
girl with his hands. 

‘The more ye weep 
and cry, the more mad 


he grows for’ee. Eh! 
if sister was a hard 


woman, she ’d wish ’ee 
dead and buried.’ 


Bridget’s sobs re- 
doubled. 

‘She does, Mr. 
Kingsley, she does! 


Oh! what shall I do?r’’ 

The Gaffer’s 
lightened with an an- 
gry gleam of resolve. 

** Bide here awhile, 
and I’]l fetch ’ee a cup 
of buttermilk. ’Twill 
do’ ee good,my wench.”’ 

He ambled quickly 
into the cottage, and, 
with his shaking fin- 
gers clutching at the 
murderous little phial in his pocket, found the can of butter- 
milk on the table, poured a portion into a glass tumbler, and, 
with tremulous glances about the room, added to it the 
Shepherd’s decoction. 

Returning to Bridget, he found her leaning against the 
wall, the tears running down her white cheeks from under 
her closed lids. 

‘* Here,”’ he said, tendering the tumbler ; 

‘‘T can’t,”’ said Bridget, feebly, waving the glass aside. 
can’t; ’twould choke me.’’ 

‘*‘ Nay, nay; ‘twill do ’ee good, I tell ’ee! To show there 
be no malice i’ your heart against me! Maybe things ’ll come 
right. J’ll talk wi’ Catherine.’’ 

** You ’1l ask her to forgive me ? 


eyes 


,*? 


“e ’ 


sup, my dear!’ 
ae | 


' 


” cried Bridget. ‘‘ You’re 


, 


old. You’re George’s father. She ’ll listen to you.’ 
‘* Ay, ay, lass; I'll talk wi’ her. Keep up your heart, my 


wench. Things will come right. ’Tis along lane that has no 
turning, they say. Here, sup!”’ 

Bridget drank, while the old man kept his eyes fixed on her 
with a glassy stare. He half expected to see her fall dead 
beneath his eyes, and at the thought his blood froze in his 
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‘‘No, [’'ll gi’e it him to-night, when he comes hereaway. 


Leaves ne’er a trace, ye say? 
This last with his back turned, and over his she 
** Nay,”’ said Jasper. t twl 
he added drily 
The Gafler ighed, 


meney 
** Thank 1 J per W here hy mn, Gaffer? ”’ 
Fooling about so vhere,’’ replied t old man ‘¢ Say 
you! What was Mi (atherime * last nigh pto he folds 
Reckon it her b ‘3 yourn 
Happer dt Gafl saw ip yonde 
Nay.’ rep l the Shep! rd » the old man’s great relief. 
** Mornin’, Gaffer lake care o’ that stuff, don’t leave it lyin 
about !”’ 
1’) refu the Gaffer answered 
"Tw 1 the tip o’ my tongue,’’ he murmured to himself, 
to ask him how long it takes to work Maybe she’s sickening 
j on the road hon md happe e’ll speak o’ coming 
here. I i vule to do it—a born vu Why did she come 
here, temptin’ me wi’ her white face, and reminding me 0’ 
what Jarge said—as he’d never ha’ Catherine while she was 
livin If she dies an’ they find out Z’ve done it, happen 1’ 
ha at 
In an agony of terror, as if he felt the rope already round 
his neck, the Gaffer crawled into the house, and, shutting him- 
elf up in h ywn bed-room, collapsed upon the bed. 
His feeble yet cunning little mind, only capable of seizing 


one idea at a time, now occupied itself entirely with thoughts 
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The task accomplished, the words spoken, she was conscious 
at first of nothing but a dull aching vacuum, passing gradually 
into a dull content. She shivered in the warm air, and drew 
her cloak more closely around her asif it had been winter time, 
but the shivering increased in violence and frequency, and her 
limbs seemed agitated as if by a palsy. 

‘I am going to die, perhaps,’’ she 

In her strained, half-insane condition of 
thought seemed welcome. 

‘* George will be free then to obey his father, and Catherine 
will forgive me when I am gone.’’ 

But a young and healthy creature was not likely to look 
long in that fashion on the heart-freezing terror of death. 

““T can’t! Lcan’t leave him! God will not 
Help me! help me, somebody !”’ 

As if in answer to her prayer, the trembling of her limbs 
ervew fainter and then ceased. She walked on, falling back 
into her former vacuous condition, until she was within sight 
of the chimney-pots of the farm, when the trembling seized 
her again more violently than before. 

Her head swam, her eyes were dim, there was a sound in 
her ears as of rushing water. 

She fought hard against the sensations which were over- 
whelming her, and with tottering feet had covered another 
fifty yards when the solid ground seemed to slide from bencath 
her. She fell with no shock, aud woke to partial recognition 
to find herself Jying on the soft turf by the roadside. 

She tried to rise, but her limbs were slack and nerveless; to 
cry for help, but her voice sounded dim and faint in her own ears. 


said to herself. 
mind, the awful 


be so ¢ ruel! 
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Catherine sat ina stony horror beside the bed, liste ning to Bridget’ s breathing. 


He took up the glass from the seat on which Bridget had 
left it. ‘‘I wonder if she’s ta’en enough to do the job? 
Best throw the rest away. *Tis dangerous to leave it.”’ 

He threw the rest of the buttermilk into the gutter which 
traversed the yard. As he did so, a voice saluted him. 

** Mornin’, Gaffer.’’ 

He started violently, and looking up, saw the Shepherd. 

**Eh, you? Mornin’.”’ 

‘What ha’ ye gotten there, Gaffer ?”’ 

**Prop o’ buttermilk. I was thirsty like.’’ 

** Is that why you throwed it on the ground? Tt 
Gaffer Kingsley to be so wasteful !”’ 

‘It were sour,”’ said the Gaffer, 
What dye want, you?’ 

I’ve come for that two pound ye promised me.”’ 

‘Come again to-morrow, then,”’ said the Gaffer, all other 
subjects chased from his mind by the thought of paying the 
money. 

a, 
she that just left ‘ee 

**She! no one!”’ 

He spoke the words hurriedly, and, to cover his confusion, 
took up the bill-hook and continued his wood-chopping. 

“‘That’s a lie, Gaffer,’’ said Jasper, coolly. ‘’Twas 
Bridget Thorpe.’ 

** Oh, ay,”’ said the Gaffer, chopping away. ‘‘She passed 
by gate, and gave me anod. We don’t speak, she and me, 
now L ha’ bidden her keep clear 0’ my son Jarge.”’ 

Jasper looked at him fixedly, and the Gaffer continued, 
with the best air of commonplace he could assume— 

** Been down to the farm, you?’’ 

““No,”’ said Jasper: ‘I’m going down now. What about 
that dog, Gaffer? Ha’ ye given him the stuff yet ?”’ 


*s not like 


I’d drunk enough. 


and 


said Jasper: ‘‘I want the brass now. Who was 


” 





of the hangman. No thrill of pity, no feeling of remorse 
mingled with the old man’s dread—which was almost purely 
physical. 

Suddenly he remembered the phial, which he still carried in 
his pocket ; and, first peering from the window to see that the 
coast was clear, he crept downstairs and made his way toa large 
duck-pond in the field adjoining his dwelling. Whistling 
feebly as he went, and assuming an air of careless indifference, 
he reached the pond, gazed round and round, and then, quickly 
and stealthily, cast the phial into the water. 

Through the green slime it sank, down, down, sending up 


bubbles like a living thing ! 


CHAPTER 


A FRIEND IN 


XVI. 
NEED. 
There came a Shepherd with his crook 
Striding so boldly by, 
And he saw the lambkin fleecy white 
Wounded and like to die; 
And he lifted it up on his broad, broad back 
And bore it home to the fold 
Sing, ho! the Flocks of the Silver Fleece 
And the Shepherd with Crook of Gold.— Songs « 


Bridget left, the Warren after her interview with the Gaffer, 
and crept slowly on her homeward road to the farm. 

The mellow stnshine lay about the lanes and the 
surrounding fields, but the familiar beauty of the scene left 
her untouched. Heart and brain seemed alike empty. She 


f the Weald 


had been sustained on her journey to the Gaffer’s house by the 
heroic resolution to cut the. net of trouble which surrounded 
her and all she loved. 





Her arms bent ben¢ath the weight of her body, and she 


lay supine, conscious of nothing but a strong nausea and a 
dull internal discomfort, growing rapidly into positive pain. 
Then she slipped into complete unconsciousness. 


She had lain so for half an hour before the hot stillness 


of the lane was stirred by any other sounds than the light 
twitter of grass and leaf and an occasional trill of song from 
the birds sheltering from the noontide heat. 
footstep came round the bend of the lane, and Jasper the 
shepherd hove in sight, plodding on with his long, slow stride 
towards the farm. 


Then a slow 


His eye fell on the prostrate form. He did not at first 


recognise it, for Bridget lay face downwards in the long grass 





of the wayside. 

‘* What ha’ we here?”’ said Jasper, peering down on the 
prostrateform. ‘It’s o’er early i’ the day to be took like 
that, and a young ’un too. Eh, Lord alive, ’tis Miss Bridget! 
Poor little lass! What ails’ee? Come, come, it’s no good 
for ’ee to lie here i’ the public road, wi’ the sun hot on thy 
head too.’’ 

He tried first to turn the girl over by lifting her arm, but 
the limp, dead weight of the body. startled him. He knelt 
beside her, and turned her face to the light. It was deadly 
white. The eyes opened and looked va antly at him, with no 
recognition. ‘The pupils were widely dilated. 

‘‘Lord Almighty !’’ said the old man, in a low, deep tone 
of doubt and horror. ‘ 

After staring at the face for a moment, he clasped his still 
sturdy arms about the girl’s figure, and raised her to his 
shoulder. She was a heavy weight, but he carried her 
swiftly and lightly at double his usual speed to the farm. 

Amanda was in the yard, casting handfuls of barley to 
a crowd of clucking poultry. She screamed at the sudden 
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apparition of Jasper carrying her young mistress, and began 
to pour out a flood of incoherent questions and exclamations. 

‘* Hold thy clack! ’’ said Jasper, with more than his usual 
contempt for feminine incapacity of accepting an unexpected 
situation. ‘‘ Hold thy clack, wench, and go tell Miss Catherine 
that her sister is took ill.’’ 

Amanda fled upon her errand, and almost fell into the arms 
of Catherine, who entered the yard at that moment from one of 
the outhouses. 

Jasper marched with his burden into the kitchen, and 
tenderly depositing Bridget in a chair, stood above her, atten- 
tively examining her face, the pupils of her eyes, and feeling her 
hands and pulse. <A languid step sounded on the floor; he 
raised his head. It was Catherine. 

** What is this? ’’ she asked, looking down with an expres- 
sionless face at the lax figure in the chair. 

‘*T found her at the-roadside,’’ whispered Jasper, ‘lyin’ 
i’ the grass like a dead thing. She’s sick, she’s sore sick, Miss 
Catherine.’’ 

‘*She has fainted,’’ said Catherine, calmly. ‘Stop 
blubbering,’’ she continued, with a cold contempt, to Amanda, 
‘and bring a little water.”’ 

Amanda clattered out of the kitchen with a basin. 

***'Tis no common faint,’’ said Jasper, thoughtfully. 

‘* What do you mean’’’ asked Catherine, still in the same 
dull fashion. ‘*‘Is she ill ?”’ 

Jasper nodded, with his eyes on her face. 

*There’s no creature in the parish that’s so 
replied. ‘* Get her to bed, Miss Catherine.”’ 

**Do you mean,”’ asked Catherine, ‘‘ that she is really il— 
that her life is in danger ?’’ 

‘** Not if I can help it,’’ returned the old man. ‘ But I’ 
tell ’ce one thing: ye may thank God as ’twas I that found 
her! Get her to bed. "Tis no time to talk. Lend thy missis 
a hand, Amandy.”’ 

He stalked from the kitchen, and catching sight of a 
labourer loading a cart at a little distance, hailed him : 

‘*Ye know my hut?’ he said quickly to the man. ‘‘ My 
hut up on the Weald? Go there, and on the end o’ the shelf 
over the door ye’ll find a bottle, a long green bottle wi’ a 
white label half scraped off. Bring it tome here. And hark 
ee, run as if your life depended on it! Miss Bridget’s sick, 
and like to die.”’ 

The man stared at him for a second in silence, and then 
started off at a round pace towards the Weald. 

** Run, lad, run for your life!’’ Jasper shouted after him. 

He watched the man’s figure out of sight, and then returned 
to the kitchen, and sat staring at the floor till aroused by 
Catherine’s entrance. 

‘* Jasper,’’ she said agitatedly, ‘‘ you are right. 
very ill. She is quite insensible.’’ 

Her stony, imperturbable look had gone; she was more 
like the Catherine of former days. 

‘* Ay,’’ he said, ‘‘ she’s afling badly, but, with God’s help, 
we ‘ll pull her thro’. Has she said aught ?”’ 

‘** She called my name, though she didn’t seem to know me 
when [ spoke to her, and she spoke of—of George, and of the 
Gaffer.”’ 

‘*'The Gaffer? ’’ 
the Gaffer, ye say ? 
I’ve sent Jabez to the hut for a bottle o’ stuff. 
when he comes wi’ it.’’ 

Catherine answered by a sign, and, as the old man left the 
room, sank down in the seat which he had vacated. 

‘*She’s ill,’’? she said to herself, monotonously. 
very ill. It’s so sudden. Can she be dying? ”’ 

The words she had spoken to Bridget came back to her 
memory, and struck her brain like a blow. She had wished 
her sister dead! Was God going to answer her infamous 
prayer? 

She was aroused from a dazed condition of horror by the 
entrance of Amanda. 

‘* Missis! Missis ! screamed the 
‘* Miss Bridget ’s a-dying, sure and sartin ! 
and she’s twistin’ all over the bed !”’ 

‘*Run for the doctor!’’ cried Catherine, springing up. 
‘* Doctor Dutton! If he isn’t at home, follow him till you find 
him. Tell him it’s life or death !”’ 

She raced upstairs, with Bridget’s cries ringing in her ears, 
and stood at the threshold of her room frozen to stone by the 
sight she beheld. Her sister, writhing on her bed in agonies 
of violent sickness, was prevented from rising only by the 
pressure of Jasper’s right hand upon her shoulders. His left 
hand held a water-basin. 

**Don't ’ee be feared, Miss Catherine,’’ said the old man. 
‘She'll do herself no damage. I’ve gi’en her mustard and 
hot water to drink, and, please God, she’s been vomiting. 
The worst’s over, if Jabez will only make haste wi’ the 
stuff I’ve sent him for.’’ 

Even as he spoke the paroxysm passed, and Bridget fell back 
into unconsciousness. 

‘*She’s dying!’ cried Catherine, horrified at tk 
quiet as she had been at the noise and the convulsions. 

‘*Nay, nay,’’ said Jasper, wiping his forehead. ‘‘ Trust 
me. I never tell lies; ye know that, Miss Catherine. She’s a 
good chance yet. The fit ’]l come on her again, and more than 
once maybe, but ‘twill pass. I know the symptoms. I’ve 
seen ’em afore to-day, in dumb creatures.’’ As he spoke he 
left the bedside, and, opening the window, cast out the contents 
of the basin into the open yard. 

** What is it?’’ panted Catherine, hoarsely, with distended 
eyes of horror glaring alternately at Jasper’s face and at the 
figure on the bed. 

‘There ’ll be time enough to talk of that later on,”’ 
answered Jasper, averting his eyes. ‘‘ We must get to work. 
The lass’s life is still in danger.”’ 

Catherine fell into a chair, staring at him like one dis- 
traught. 

‘* Bear up, Miss Catherine ! ”’ 


ill,’’ he 


Bridget is 


said Jasper, quickly. ‘‘ Ay, she spoke o’ 
Let me go in and see her, Miss Catherine. 
Let me know 


**She’s 


” 


terrified handmaid, 
She’s crying out, 


sudden 


said Jasper. ‘‘ Keep a brave 


heart. She’ll come through it, please God! Stay you with 
her. I’ve done all I can for the time, till Jabez brings the 
stuff.’’ 


He patted her reassuringly on the shoulder, and went 
downstairs and out into the yard. There he met Dutton 
returning with Amanda. The man of science snorted disdain- 
fully at the sight of his rival practitioner. 

‘* Has he been tampering with the case ?’’ he asked Amanda, 
loftily. 

She stopped in her whimpering to look at him wonderingly, 
and shook her head before resuming. 

‘*“So much the better,’’ said Dutton, misreading the 
gesture. ‘‘ The infernal old quack ought to be laid by the heels. 
If he’s allowed in the sick-room I’1l throw up the case.”’ 

Jasper heard the words, as Dutton had meant he should, 
but took no heed of them, leaning on the gate of the yard and 
looking eagerly towards the Weald in anxious expectation of 
the return of his messenger. Then, with a grim smile, he 
walked to the spot where the contents of the basin had fallen 
and were soaking into the ground. Bending down, he scraped 
the place with his foot, and effaced all traces of the slimy 
discoloration. 

‘‘T was right,’’ he muttered to himself. ‘‘’Tis an ugly job!” 
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Catherine, sitting in a stony horror beside the bed, listening 
to Bridget’s breathing with a horrible fear that each heave of 
her bosom might be the last, or that the convulsions which had 
territied her would again begin, heard the Doctor mounting the 
stair and passing along the corridor, but did not recognise his 
step. She answered his tap at the door, and at his appearance 
in the room sprang from her seat and ran to him. 

“Thank God you ’ve come!”’ she cried. 

Women, even the least conventional, are creatures of use 
and wont, and love conventionalities in solid human form. 
She trusted Jasper, and believed profoundly in his skill, and 
she had a sort of good-humoured tolerant contempt for Dutton 
as a general practitioner ; but at the sight of him his uncouth 
rival’s assurances were forgotten, and all her faith for the 
moment was given to the diploma’d Science represented by the 
village surgeon. 

“Thank God you’ve come! Quick! 
must do! Jasper says my sister is dying! 

Dutton, bending over the patient, looked round with an 
angry scowl. 

“So that old quacksalver has been meddling,’’ he said. 


Tell me what we 


“What brings him here, away from the beasts that are his fit - 


companions ¥ ”’ 
‘* He found her lying in the road, and brought her home,”’ 
replied Catherine. ‘‘ He says she’s in great danger.” 
‘*T fear he’s right for once,’’ said Dutton, with Bridget’s 
pulse between his fingers. 


‘“She has had convulsions—terrible convulsions,”’ said 
Catherine. 

‘Just so,’? said Dutton, majestically. ‘‘’Tis a_ brain 
shock, following an exacerbation of the nervous centres. 


Pulse weak, breathing irregular? I/’ll go home and bring 
you some medicine. Meanwhile, keep her cool and dry, and 
prevent that old ass from meddling with her. If I hear of 
any interference with the case I’ll throw it up. How a 
woman of your position and education, Miss Catherine, can 
listen to the rubbish of an old ignoramus like that—an 
ignoramus who can’t even speak our own language, I cannot 
understand.”’ 

*“Oh, go!”’ cried Catherine. **Go and send what is 
necessary. The convulsions might return at any moment. 
Tell me, is she really ill?”’ 

‘* She is dangerously ill,’ said Dutton. ‘‘’Twill be a long 
affair, maybe weeks. If the case fell into the hands of an 
irregular practitioner, I shudder to think what the conse- 
quences might be.’’ 

Catherine fell back into her seat, moaning and wringing 
her hands, a pitiful spectacle to anyone who knew her well, 
and with what quiet courage it was her wont to receive any 
trouble, however severe. 

** Well, well,’’ said Dutton, still airing his small import- 
ance: ‘‘I’ve diagnosed the case fairly well, I think. We’ll 
try a sedative. I’ll bring it myself, presently. 
guard against the cerebral excitement which will probably 
accompany the return of consciousness.’ 

He marched away, to find Jasper still leaning on the yard 
gate. The old man turned at the sound of his footstep, and 
held the gate open with a politeness which, to an acuter mind 
than Dutton’s, might have been a little suspicious. 

The doctor walked through with a haughty ‘‘ Thank you, 
my man.’’ Twenty yards from the gate he was passed by a 
rustic running fast, with a big green bottle in his hand. He 
took no heed of him, except to answer his panting salute by a 
patronising nod 

To be continued. 


LYRICS. 

I. 

Scentless flow’rs I bring thee—yet 
In thy bosom be they set ; 

In thy bosom each one grows 
Fragrant beyond any rose. 


SIX 


Sweet enough were she who could, 
In thy heart’s sweet neighbourhood, 
Some redundant sweetness thus 
Borrow from that overplus. 


II. 
Nay, bid me not my cares to leave, 
Who cannot from their shadow flee. 
I do but win a short reprieve, 
‘Scaping to pleasure and to thee. 


I may, at best, a moment’s grace, 
And grant of liberty, obtain ; 
Respited for a little space, 
To go back into bonds again. 


III. 
Thy voice from inmost dreamland calls ; 
The wastes of sleep thou makest fair ; 
Bright o'er the ridge of darkness falls 
The cataract of thy hair. 


The morn renews its golden birth ; 

Thou with the vanquished night dost fade ; 
And leav’st the ponderable earth 

Less real than thy shade. 

IV. 

And these—are these indeed the end, 

This grinning skull, this heavy loam? 
Do all green ways whereby we wend 

ead but to yon ignoble home? 


Ah well! Thine eyes invite to bliss; 
Thy lips are hives of summer still. 

I ask not other worlds while this 
Proffers me all the sweets I will. 


v. 
Under the dark and piny steep 
We watched the storm crash by: 
We saw the bright brand leap and leap 
Out of the shattered sky. 


The elements were minist’ring 
To make one mortal blest ; 
For, peal by peal, you did but cling 
The closer to his breast. 
VI. 
Well he slumbers, greatly slain, 
Who in splendid battle dies ; 
Deep his sleep in midmost main 
Pillowed upon pearl who lies. 


Ease, of all good gifts the best, 
War and wave at last decree: 
Love alone denies us rest, 
Crueller than sword or sea. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 
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THE COLONIAL “ BURKE.” 

The last objection to the emigration of the younger son is now 
removed ; he can found a family in the Colonies without 
placing himself outside the pale which encloses the “ gentry ” 
known to Sir Bernard Burke. The Colonial “ Burke” * will, 
no doubt, rapidly find its honoured place on those drawing- 
room tables where Mr. Froude was once agreeably surprised to 
find the Nineteenth Century, and the “ first families,” say, of 
the Swan River Settlement, will be duly fortified in their 
aristocratic superiority to later arrivals, 

But, apart from all pleasantry, this handsome volume is 
one more sign of our growing consciousness of the existence 
of “Greater Britain.” Its publication is likely to do at least 
as much towards federation of the empire as the premature 
elaboration of detailed And we shall, here in 
England, gradually come to realise in all seriousness, notwith- 
standing Lord Randolph Churchill's letters, that the Colonies 
have passed the stage of log-huts and bush life, and that 
Victoria and Canada, New South Wales and the Cape are 
already the ancestral homes of old and wealthy families, wko 
no longer feel themselves emigrants or exiles. 


schemes. 


There is much that is interesting in Sir Bernard Burke's 
rather stereotyped records of family genealogy. His very 
first page records the birth of the first white baby which 
opened its infant eyes under the Victorian sun, and its descent 
from an old Sussex family. His last pages record the annals 
of the old Scotch race of Pearsons, of 
Minister of Education is an offshoot. Here we are introduced 
to Edward III. and James I. of Scotland, Killiecrankie and 
Cameron of Lochiel, and all the bewildering intricacies of 
Scotch feudal law. Between these two come the genealogies 
of some two hundred and fifty colonial families who have 
“arrived,” if not always at distinction, at any rate at that 
comfortable stage of assured wealth which is so-prominent a 
factor in Anglo-Saxon respectability. 


whom the Victorian 


These families represent several different types. We 
may trace the cadet of an old English “county family” 
emigrating to the land of promise; we may see him 
marrying a colonial girl of altogether heterogeneous descent. 
We may trace his retention of family feeling in the names of 
his children and in the designation of his residences; and 
now, finally, we have him eagerly helping Sir Bernard Burke 
to record in this “social Bible” the family arms and the 
family genealogy as a last undoubted demonstration of his 
connection with the gentry of the old country. Or we may 
trace the emigrant of more lowly birth, of yeoman or artisan 
extraction, making his way in the new world to wealth or 
political eminence, supplying the scanty records of his family 
genealogy from the half-obliterated entries in an old Bible, or 
a vague tradition as to the place of its former residence, There 
is, indeed, comparatively little pretence or fiction to be 
detected in these records. The editor has evidently done 
his best to exclude any family bombast, and his perfect 
acquaintance with British and Irish genealogies has enabled 
him to preserve, at any rate, that consistency which ranks next 
to historical truth. One slight affectation might be dispensed 
with. We say nothing about the coats of arms, which, even when 
not genuinely derived from ancestors who legitimately bore 
them, are, no doubt, duly paid for, But it seems unnecessary 
to maintain, in a Colonial “ Burke,” the assumption that every 
family worthy of record must necessarily be “of” some estate. 
This remnant of the feudal system may be difficult to oust in 
Scotland, where to be “ Mackenzie of Kintail” is more than 
to be Sir John Mackenzie; but “Jones of Walla-Walla” 
excites, as yet, no such feeling, and it seems a pity either to 
provoke it, or to act as if it existed. Nowadays a family may 
be great without being rooted toa manor. We do not speak 
of the Rothschilds as “of” anywhere; nor is Sir Edward 
Watkin any the more distinguished now that he is “of” 
Snowdon. 

The future historian will find this volume of some use for 
names and dates, but it is to be regretted that so little reference 
has been made in the records to the events of colonial 
history. To be sure, these have not always been of a nature 
pleasing to a loyal subject eager to be inscribed in “ Burke.” 
A very large proportion of the two hundred and fifty 
families belong to Victoria, but apparently not one of them is 
willing to own to any participation in the affair of the 
Ballarat Stockade, when the disaffected diggers on that 
renowned gold-field fortified themselves against the British 
troops, and had to be driven out at the point of the bayonet. 
Yet it was largely this gallant stand against military misrule 
that brought about the self-government of Australia,and created 
what is virtually the Federation of Australian Republics of 
to-day. Nor do we notice that any of the Canadian gentry are 
anxious to recall the deeds of any members of their families in 
the great Canadian rebellion of 1837, which nearly lost us our 
last footing on the American continent, but which eventually 
gave us, through the wisdom of Charles Buller and Lord 
Durham, the Canadian Dominion. “It is all very well,” said 
an irate Yankee skipper, who was a guest at the table ofa 
Lieutenant-Governor of one of the Canadian provinces, “ for 
you to sit up there mighty fine with your uniform and crosses, 
but I remember you in ‘37 running free before the Queen’s 
troops.” 

This disposition to ignore the past struggles of the 
Colonies for freedom distinguishes the colonial “ gentry ” from 
those of the United States, and marks the difference be 
tween the founding of a colony and that of a nation. It 
is a distinction not altogether to the advantage of the 
Australians and the Canadians, and it is to be hoped that 
“Burke” will do nothing to foster a servile imitation of 
that spurious “loyalty,” to ceremonial institutions rather 
than to liberty, of which the continental aristocracies have 
often been guilty. 

*A Chronological and Heraldic History of the Colonial Gentry. By 
Sir Bernard Burke, (.B., LL.D., Ulster King-of-Arms. Vol. LL. (London: 
Iinrrison and Sons, Meibourne, Sydney, and Adelaide: Petherick and Co,) 
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THE TRAMP ABROAD AGAIN. 
By MARK TWAIN. 


—:0:— 


I—THE PARADISE OF THE RHEUMATICS. 
(Continued. ) 


But what I came here for, five weeks ago, was the baths. 
My right arm was disabled with rheumatism. To sit at home 
in America and guess out the European bath best fitted for a 
particular ailment, or combination of ailments, is not possible, 
would not be a good idea to experiment in that way, 
There are a great many curative baths on the Con- 


and it 
anyhow. 
tinent, and some are good for one disease but bad for another. 
So it is necessary to let a physician name your bath for you. 
As a rule, Americans go to London to get this advice, and 
South Americans go to Paris for it. Now and then an 
economist chooses his bath himself, and does a thousand miles 
of railroading to get to it, and then the local physicians tell 
him he has come to the wrong place. He that he has 
lost time and money and strength, and almost the minute that 
he realises this he loses his temper. I had the rheumatism, 
and was advised to go to Aix, not so much because I had that 
disease as because I had the promise of certain others. What 
they were was not explained to me, but they are either in the 
following m nu or I have been sent to the wrong place. Dr. 
Wakefield’s book says 

**We know that the class of maladies benefited by the 
those due to defect of nutrition, 


sees 


water and baths at Aix are 
debility of the nervous system, or to a gouty, rheumatic, 
hepatic, or scrofulous diathesis all diseases extremely 
debilitating and requiring a tonic, and not a depressing action 
of the remedy. This it find here, 
as recorded experiences and daily action can 
testify. According to the line of treatment, 
followed particularly with due regard to the 
temperature, the action of the Aix waters can 
be made sedative, exciting, derivative, or alter- 


seems to 


ative and tonic.”’ 

The ‘Establishment’? is the property of 
France, and all the officers are 
employés of the French Government. The 
bath-house is a huge and massive pile of white 
marble masonry, and looks more like a temple 
than anything else. It has several floors, and 
each is full of bath-cabinets. There is every 
kind of bath—for the nose, the ears, the throat, 
vapour-baths, tube - baths, swimming - baths, 
It isa 


and servants 


and all people’s favourite, the douche. 


AIX-LES-BAINS: ON THE STEPS OF THE 
good building to get lost in, when you are not familiar with 
it. From early morning until nearly noon people are stream- 
ing in and streaming out, without halt. The majority come 
afoot, but great numbers are brought in sedan -chairs, a 
sufficiently ugly contrivance whose cover is a steep little tent 
made of striped canvas. You see nothing of the patient in 
this diving-bell as the bearers tramp along, except a glimpse 
of his ankles bound together and swathed round with blankets 
or towels to that generous degree that the result suggests a 
sore piano-leg. By attention and practice the pall-bearers 
have got so that they can keep out of step all the time, and 
As a consequence, their veiled churn goes rocking, 


the y do it. 
a ground-swell. 


tilting, swaying along like a bell-buoy in 
It makes the oldest sailor sea-sick to look at that spectacle. 
The *“course’’ is usually fifteen douche-baths and five 
tube-baths. You take the douche three days in succession, 
then knock off and take a tube. You keep up this distribution 
through the course. If one course does not cure you, you take 
another one after an interval. 
he examines your case and prescribes the kind of bath required 


You seek a local physician, and 


Then you buy your course- 
thirty-six shillings. With 


for it, with various other particulars. 
tickets, and pay for them in advance 
the tickets you get a memorandum-book, with your dates and 
hours all set down init. ‘The doctor takes you into the bath 
the first morning, and gives some instructions to the two 
to handle you through the course. Tix 
to each of the men for each bath, 


doucheurs who ar 
pourbowres aye about sixpen 


BATH-HOUSE. 
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payable at the end of the course. Also at the 
end of the course you pay three or four francs 
to the superintendent of your department of 
These are useful particulars 
not to be found in the books. 


the bath-house. 
to know, and are 
A servant of your hotel carries your towels and 
sheet to the bath daily, and brings them away 
again. They are the property of the hotel; 
the French Government doesn’t furnish these 
things. 

You meet all kinds of people at a place like 
this, and if you give them a chance they will 
submerge you under their experiences, for they 
are either very glad or very sorry they came, 
and they want to spread their feelings out and 
enjoy them. One of these said to me 

‘“*Tt’s great, these baths. I didn’t 
here for my health. I only came to find out if 
there was anything the matter with me. The 
doctor told me if there was the symptoms 
would soon appear. After the first douche I 
had sharp pains in all my muscles. The doctor 
said it was different varieties of rheumatism 
and,the best varieties there were, too. Aftei 
my second bath I had aches in my bones and 
skull, and around. The doctor said it was 
different varieties of neuralgia, and the best in 
the market I got 
new 


com: 


anybody would tell me so. 
kinds of pains out of my third 
douche. These were in my The 
doctor said it was gout, complicated with 
heart disease, and encouraged me to go on. 
Then we had the fourth douche, and I came 
out on a stretcher that time, and fetched with 
me one vast, diversified, undulating, conti- 
nental kind of pain, with horizons to it, and 
parallels of latitude and meri- 
longitude, 


many 
joints. 


zones, and 
dians of 
and isothermal belts, 
and variations of the 
compass—oh, every 
thing tidy and right 
up to the latest 
developments, you 
know! ‘The doctor 
said it was inflam- 
mation of the soul, 
and just the very 
thing. Well, I went 
right on 
them in — toothache, liver 
plaint, softening of the brain, nost- 
algia, bronchitis, osteology, fits, 
coleoptera, hydrangea, cyclopedia 
britannica, delirium tremens, anda lot 
of other things that I’ve got down in 
my list that I’ll show you, and you 
can keep it if you like, and tally off 
the bric-d-brac as you lay it in. 

*“The doctor said I a grand 


gathering 


com- 


was 


ANNECY. 


me, twisted me, and applied all the other details of the 
scientific massage to me, for seven or cight minutes. Then 
they stood me up and played a powerful jet upon me, all 
around, for another minute. The cool shower-bath came next, 
and the thing was over. I came out of 
minutes later, feeling younger, and fresher, and finer than I 
The spring and cheer and delight 


the bath-house a few 


have felt since I was a boy. 
of this exaltation lasted three hours, and 
effect has followed the twenty douches which I have taken 
since. 

After my first douche I went to the chemist’s on the corner, 


the same uplifting 


as per instructions, and asked for half a glass of Challe water. 
It comes from a spring sixteen from here. It 
furnished to me, but, perceiving that there was something the 
matter with it, I offered to wait till they could get some that 
was fresh ; but they said it always smelt that way. They said 
that the reason that this was so much ranker than the sulphur 
water of the bath was that this contained thirty-two times as 
It may be true, but in my opinion 


miles was 


much sulphur as that. 
that water comes from a cemetery, and not a fresh cemetery 
History says that one of the early Roman generals 
could come back 
How- 


either. 
lost an army down there somewhere. If he 
now I think this water would help him find it again. 
the Challe, and have drunk it 
I suppose it is all right, but I wish I knew 


ever, I drank once or twice 
every day since. 
what was the matter with those Romans. 

My first baths developed plenty of pain, but the subse- 
quent ones removed almost all of it. I have got back the use 
of my arm these last few days, and Iam going away now. 

" ‘There are many beautiful drives about Aix, many interest- 
ing places to visit, and much pleasure to be found in paddling 
around the little lake Bourget on the small steamers ; but the 
excursion which satisfied me best was a trip to Annecy and its 


neighbourhood. You goto Annecy in an hour by rail, through a 


garden land that has not had its equal for beauty, perhaps, 
since Eden; and certainly not Eden was cultivated as this 


garden is. The charm and loveliness of the whole region are 





proof of what these baths could do: 

said I had come here as ‘innocent of 

disease as a grindstone, and inside of 

three weeks these baths had sluiced 

out of me -every important ailment 

know to medical science, along with 

considerable more that were entirely new and potentiable 

Why, he wanted to exhibit me in his bay-window.”’ 
There seemed to be a good many liars this year 

to take the baths, and found them most enjoyable, so enjoy- 

able that if I hadn’t had a disease I would have borrowed one, 

just to have a pretext for going on. They took me into a stone- 

floored basin about 14 ft. square, which had enough strange- 

looking pipes and things in it to make it look like a 

torture-chamber. The two half-naked men seated me on a 

pine stool, and kept a couple of warm-water jets as thick as 


I began 


one’s wrist playing upon me while they kneaded me, stroked 


I offered to wait till they 
that 
they said it 


could get some was 
fresh ; but 


aiwvays smelt that way. 
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THE LAST OF THE STUARTS: A PALINODE. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


Charles Nodier enumerated, it is said, twenty-two varieties of 


literary crime. Among them is, or should be, writing on a 


topic without competent knowledge. This was my sin, in a 


recent article on * ‘lhe Last of the Stuarts.’ 


That article was mainly based on an cid Yuarterly essay, 
“The Heirs of the Stuarts ” (1847). I was aware that there had 
been a * Reply to the Quarterly Review, and I said that if 
the “Reply ’ converted me to a belief in John Sobieski and 
Charles Edward Stuart as legitimate descendants of Charles 


E.iward, I would recant my heresy of incredulity. Partly on 
the * Reply ” (Blackwood’s, 1848), partly by reason 


of other evidence, unpublished, I am compelled, at least par- 


account of 


tially, to recant. The very truth about the “ last of the Stuarts” 


emains obscure, but I have become convinced that they did 
nt invent or imagine the strange legend of their birth; that 
they vere not the forgers of the book called * Vestiarium 
Si Garderope of Scotland” (1842); that they were, 
if imaginat . honest; that the tale of their connection with 
the Stuarts dates from the generation preceding theirs ; that 
they were not fairly used by the Quarter/y reviewer ; and, 


finally, that whosoever, like Vernon Lee and myself, relies on 


the Yuarterly article is leaning on a broken reed. 

The evidence which conducts me to these opinions is partly 
published (in the “Reply ”), partly consists of letters and 
‘lo save trouble, I must begin by 
authentic and at 


other papers never printed. 
saying that the evidence is unimpeachably 
first hand; beyond this I cannot condescend to particulars. 
First, then, as to the * Reply ” The 
reviewer (who is alleged, in a note to Sir Walter Scott's 
been Professor Skene) had before him 
the of the Century,” by John 
Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart (1847) ; 
the “ Vestiarium Scotiz,” a splendid folio, 


to the Quarte rly Review. 
Journal, to have 


* Tales 


edited, from a manuscript once in the Scots’ 
College at Douay, by John Sobieski Stuart 
(1842) ; “The Bridal of Caoilchearn, and 
Other Poems,” by John Hay Allan (1822), 
and, finally, “The Decline of the Stuarts,” 
edited by Lord Mahon, from Sir Horace 
Mann's despatches, for the Roxburghe Club 


(1843). Taking the last first, the reviewer 

my, * showed, on Sir Horace Mann's evidence, that 
p Oy the Countess of Albany, wife of Charles 
; Edward, never had a child. He then made 
fun of the romantic legend of a son's 





History says that one of the early Roman generals lost an army down there somewhere. 
If he could come back now, I think this water would help him find it again. 


Up the lake there is an old abbey—Talloires—relic of the 
Middle Ages. Westopped there: stepped from the sparkling 
water and the rush and boom and fret and fever of the nine- 
teenth century into the solemnity and the silence and the 
soft gloom and the brooding mystery of a remote antiquity. 
The stone step at the water’s edge had the traces of a 
worn-out inscription on it; the wide flight of stone steps that 
led up to the front door was polished smooth by the passing 
feet of forgotten centuries, and there was not an unbroken 
stoue among them all. Within the pile was the old square 
cloister, with covered arcade all around it, where the monks of 
the ancient times used to sit and meditate, and now and 
then welcome to their hospitalities the wandering knight with 
his tin breeches on; and in the middle of the square court 
open to the sky) was a stone well-curb, cracked and slick with 
age and use, and all about it were weeds, and amongst the 
weeds mouldy brickbats that the Crusaders used to throw at 
each other. A passage at the farther side of the cloister led 
to another weedy and roofless little inclosure beyond, where 
there was a ruined wall clothed to the top with masses of 
ivy, and flanking it was a battered and picturesque arch. 
All over the building there were comfortable rooms and 
comfortable beds, and clean plank floors, with no carpets 
on them. In one bed-room upstairs were half-a-dozen por- 
traits—dimming relics of the vanished centuries—portraits of 
abbots who used to be as grand as princes in the old day, and 
very rich and much worshipped and very holy; and in the 
next room there was a howling chromo and an electric bell. 
Downstairs there was an ancient wood-carving with a Latin 
word commanding silence, and there was a spang new piano 
Two elderly French women, with the kindest and 
have the abbey now, and they 


close by. 
honestest and sincerest faces 
board and lodge people who are tired of the roar of cities and 
want to be where the dead silence and serenity and peace of 
this old nest will heal their blistered spirits and patch up their 
ragged minds. They fed us well, they slept us well, and I 


wish I could have stayed there a few years and got a solid 
rest. 


(To be continued.) 


birth to the Countess in the “ Tales of the 
Century.” Now, on that point Mr. John 
Sobieski Stuart, in his “ Reply,” says not a 
word; nor does he defend what 
picious, the “Gathering” of the Hays, a 
poem which he averred to be taken from 
an old MS., and which, under the name of 
John Hay Allan, he published in 1822. That 
“Gathering” has all the air of a literary 
imitation modelled on Flora MaclIvor's song 
in “ Waverley.” But many of us have written 
sham ballads, like Surtees of Mainsforth, 


is so sus- 


though in other respects “indifferent 
honest.” Where Mr. Stuart meets the 


Quarterly reviewer is in his defence of the 
“ Vestiarium Scotia.” This gives itself out 
for an edition of an old manuscript ox 
vellum, written by one Sir Richard Urquhart, 
The manuscript is de- 
clared by the editor to have lain long in the 
Scots’ College at Douay, to have been given 
to Charles Edward, and to have come (he 


previous to 1570. 


never says how) into his own possession. 
He is also cognisant of an old manuscript 
copy on paper, and of another, a very shabby one, at one time 
owned by an old Highland sword-player. Finally, a copy was 
made about 1826-9, on paper, and was submitted to Sir Walter 
Scott. Now, the reviewer believes in xe ancient copy of the 
manuscript. He begins his attack by asserting that in 1822 the 
Messrs. Hay Allan were instructing their countrymen in the lore 
of tartans. The reply is that the editor of the “ Vestiarium” 
was not in Scotland in 1822, nor for four years later. 
Next, the reviewer says that, about 1829, “a description 
of the manuscript, with a transcript of a part, if not 
the whole,” was placed in Scott’s hands by the secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries. Sir Walter, says the reviewer, 
pronounced the style and dialect to be “ utterly false, a most 
feeble and clumsy imitation.” To this Mr. Sobieski Stuart 
replies that no transcript of his oldest MS., nothing but a comic 
travesty of an inferior MS., was made, or could have been 
shown to Scott. This travesty derived Montgomery from 
Mount-go-Merry, and “was illustrated in vermilion with 
bizarre caricatures.” Of course, if Scott was shown a burlesque 
of that kind, he must have entertained a very low opinion not 
only of the transcript but of the people who asked his opinion 
of such rubbish. Now, what Scott saw was, in fact, a modern 
copy of the MS., illustrated with facetious designs in red: for 
example, people dancing on a hill-top are drawn above the 
page on Montgomery. This modern MS. was a fair enough 
reproduction, in other respects, of what was published later 
(1842) as “Vestiarium Scotiw.” Now, we have in 
Scott's Journal (IL, 296) his own words on the matter. 
He not say, as the reviewer quotes him, that it 
is “utterly false, a most feeble and clumsy imitation.” 
He says: “If it is an imposition it is cleverly done; 
but I doubt the quarter it comes from. These Hay Allans 
are men of warm imaginations.” In a letter, he insists 
that the original should be submitted to the Deputy Registrar, 
“to be closely scrutinised by competent persons.” He says, 
“ Did you look at the watermark of the MS.?” that is, not of 
the original manuscript on vellum, but of the old copy on 
paper. And he seriously objects to the attribution of tartans 


does 
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to the 
him. ‘lo take this last point first, the reviewer never hints 
that the editor, Mr. John Sobieski Stuart, in the preface to the 
gives considerable evidence for the 


sorder clans. wherein the Quarterly reviewer follows 


published * Vestiarium,” 
use of tartan on the Border before the Union, when it became 
fashionable as a protest against that measure. ‘That evidence 
In his * Reply,” 

of 


heralds 


is not refuted by the reviewer ; it is ignored. 

Mr. Stuart to think that the author 
script was a fanatic in his way, like 
invented coat armour for Hector and Achilles, Adam and Eve. 
a man might greatly exaggerate the Border use of 
tartans, in particular patterns for particular But 
Mr. Stuart makes it sufficiently plain that tartans were far 
3order. As to the reviewer's 
arguments concerning clan genealogies, I 
The mere Lowlander has no right to an opinion. 


his manu- 


seems 


the who 


Such 


clans. 


from being unfamiliar on the 
leave them to 
Sennachies. 

We now reach this point: 
the Hay Allans’ conduct in Scotland in 1822 is met by a flat 
The reviewer states Sir Walter Scott’s opinion in a 


the reviewer's anecdote about 


denial. 
manner most unlike the statement 
Did Scott, at different times, give two 
If not, the 
Next, the reviewer seems to be unfair in ignoring the 


which we have in Scott's 
own handwriting. 
different opinions? reviewer is most untrust- 
worthy. 
old evidence for Border tartans, from books, prints, and authentic 
Bannatyne manuscripts. Thus, though Mr, Stuart wasclearly, 
teply ” shows, a very bad Latin scholar, and though 


he alleges an absurd motive for the reviewer's attack. still, he 


as his “ 
was but hardly used by the Quarterly. 

What, then, was the truth about the “ Vestiarium ”? 

First : The advice of Sir Walter was taken, the watermark 
of the old paper copy (not the vellum copy, of course) was 
It proved to be older than the Union of Scotland 
This demonstrates nothing, of course, as old 
But, as far as 


examined, 
and England. 
paper can be procured for literary forgeries. 
Sir Walter’s test had any value, it was met satisfactorily. 

Second : The language of the “ Vestiarium ” is, at all events, 
not a “clumsy forgery.” “ If it isanimposition, it is cleverly 
done,” as Scott admitted, after seeing the modern copy. 

Third : The Hay Allans were anxious to meet Sir Walter's 
wishes, and submit the original manuscript on vellum to 
But this was prevented by other influences over 
This was a fact, not a mere 


experts. 
which they had no control. 
excuse. 

Fourth: Documentary evidence proves that the Stuart 
origin of the brothers was no dream or invention of their 
own, but, whatever its meaning and worth, was earlier by a 
generation, and was held with a kind of austere and secret 
piety. 

Thus the whole question remains as obscure as the Annesley 
case, or any other puzzle of history. The story hinted at in 
“Tales of the Century” seems utterly absurd and incredible. 
The hypothesis of a dream or imposture of the brothers is no 
longer tenable—at least, by me. One is left in the dark, but 
pleased to be able to believe that the “last of the Stuarts” 
were, at all events; honourable gentlemen. 





ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Bishop Jayne, of Chester, has written a remarkable letter in 
reply to an invitation addressed to him by a Wesleyan minister 
who was once an Indian missionary. This gentleman asked 
Dr. Jayne to preside at a conference on missions in which 
Churchmen and Nonconformists were to take part. The Bishop, 
in declining, says that “ Undenominationalism is at present 
the one State-paid religion in this country, the great imposture 
of the day, the offspring of an unhallowed alliance between 
bad logic and worse theology,” and that the only basis of 
co-operation with Noncomformists is the sure basis “of the 
Catholic faith and constitution as held and exemplified by the 
primitive and undivided Church”; while he (the missionary) 
replies that “ to a man who has lived in a country where the 
people worship cows, monkeys, snakes, and devils, the little 
things which separate Christians are as the small dust of the 
balance.” 

The new sub-editor of the very ably conducted organ of 
the Roman Catholics, the Dublin Review, is Canon Moyes, of 
St. Bede’s College, who has been a contributor to its pages. 


The Literary Churchman, which under the care of Dr. 
Samuel J. Eales and others has rendered valuable service, is 
in the market. The circulation, though limited, has been 
influential. 

The Guardian, which attacked in a manner almost unex- 
ampled Canon Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures, reviews very 
favourably Canon Driver's “ Introduction to the Old Testament,’ 
which has been one of the most popular books of the season. 
As there is really no practical difference between the con- 
clusions of the two friends and fellow-professors, the readers 
of the Guardian have some reason for perplexity. 

Canon Cheyne is busy on a new work on “The Religious 
Uses of Criticism.” 

The new bishopric of Birmingham may now be regarded 
asa certainty of the near future. The new diocese will be 
carved out of the dioceses of Worcester and Lichfield, and 
St. Philip’s, Birmingham, will be the pro-cathedral. 


Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. have commenced the issue 
of a new series of sermon volumes by eminent Church and 
Nonconformist preachers with a book by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The price of the volumes, as sermon literature 
goes, is perhaps too high, and some of the preachers named do 
not command a large constituency. Still, the series is credit- 
able and promising. ‘The bibliography in the volume is very 
poor, and does not include what is, perhaps, the Archbishop's 
best sermon—that on Bishop Prince Lee. 


Among those most prominently mentioned for the secre- 
taryship of the Congregational Union are the Rev. D. Burford 
Hooke, acting secretary, the Rev. Samuel Pearson, M.A., the 
Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell, M.A., and the Rev. G. S. Barrett, B.A. 


Canon Knox Little has been taken to task for apparently 
encouraging improvident marriages among the clergy. He 
says that, though it would be “ nonsense to pretend that narrow 
means do not imply considerable self-denial,” yet “ the highest 
happiness of life is the play of the affections,” and that “ it is 
better to live in the simple manner necessitated by a small 
income” than to remain apart “ in comparative ease and luxury 
but with hearts unsatisfied.” V. 
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CLEMENT'S INN. 
Although we are prone to overestimate the charms of ant- 
iquity, and all too ready to avail ourselves of the familiar sneer 
of “new lamps for old,’ the further destruction, now in pro- 
gress, of Clement's Inn may well give us pause. Many of us 
can remember the large and handsome gateway which, with the 
porter’s lodge and four houses, was removed in 1868 to make 
room for the New Law Courts. Out of the proceeds of this 
sale were constructed the modern buildings that now abut on 
the Strand. No one need regret the loss of the stuccoed 
hall, of the worst type of early Georgian architecture ; 
it is the old grey buildings, with their flower - beds, 
lawn, and trees, that the Londoner can so ill spare, ‘True, 
Clement’s is undoubtedly the least picturesque of the six 
old Inns of Chancery that yet remain to us ont of the original 
nine. Without the adjacent kindred buildings of New Inn, it 
would also be the most insignificant; and for a London Tnn 
dating back to the reign of Edward IV.,it is singularly devoid 
of famous tradition. No literary men of note can it claim— 
one Robert Paltock, author of “Peter Wilkins,” is the only 
exception. Sir Matthew Hale, whose portrait till recently 
hung in the hall, is mentioned in the records of the Inn as its 
most eminent “ancient.” Clement's Inn gets its name from 
St. Clement's Church hard by, and the long since vanished St. 
Clement's fountain, to which once led Holywell Street. The badge 
of St. Clement, who succeeded his master St. Peter, according to 
tradition, in the Papacy, is an anchor surmounted with a C. 
This device exists throughout the parish, as well as on the 
buildings of Clement’s Inn. The anchor typifies a Pope, just 
as the Church is often emblemised by a ship. The sole object 
of interest that this Inn ever boasted was the bronze statue of 
a kneeling blackamoor supporting a sundial, now re-erected in 
the gardens of the Inner Temple, to which Clement's Inn was 
The history of “the black boy” is obscure 
enough. ‘The name of the artist is unknown, though the 
figure is not without merit. It has been reputed Italian. It 
was presented to the Inn by one of the Earls of Clare, but by 
which of them, or when, there is no record, any more than 
there is of the site of Clare House, which stood somewhere in 
the district now known as Clare Market. 

More than a century ago a writer in the Builder declared 
that ‘the whole nest of streets and passages behind the south 
side of Lincoin’s Inn Fields requires rearrangement and 
improvement.” ‘The entire district bordered by Drury Lane on 


once attached. 


CLEMENT’S INN HALL. 

the west and by Holywell Street on the south is now to be 
renovated—to be assimilated, as near as may be, to the 
American ideal of lofty blocks intersected by broad, rectangular 
streets and avenues. ‘That this should occur in the squalid 
neighbourhood of Clare Market is doubtless desirable ; model 
lodging-houses, however hideous of aspect, are preferable to 
unsanitary slums. Butit isa wholly different matter that the 
quiet and staid buildings of Clement’s Inn should be replaced 
with ostentatious “mansions” of offices and chambers ; 
not, be it understood, for any reason of convenience 
or expediency, but merely in hope of enabling the com- 
pany that has bought the place to put thereby more 
money in the pockets of its shareholders. It is conceivable 
that such anticipations may prove ill-founded. The old 
tenants will disappear, betaking themselves mostly to the 
other Inns. For the dweller in an Inn is usually a man of 
taste and education, and loves not the noisy street. Not all 
are held by the charm of quiet, some desire the feeling of 
legal sobriety ; many young men are taken by the similarity 
of the mode of living to that which, with its sense of liberty, 
delighted them at their University. For all such the new 
fireproof buildings, with their red brick dressed with stone, 
and with their hall-porters in uniform, will be barren of 
attraction. It would seem, moreover, to judge from the 
scarcity of tenants in similar “ blocks” already erected hard 
by in Chancery Lane and Shaftesbury Avenue, that the supply 
of such tenements already much exceeds the demand. 

The former legal aspect of the outer Inns, or Inns of 
Chancery, has long ceased to exist. Originally they served as 
elementary schools for law-students previous to their admission 
into the Inns of Court. They were governed by a president 
and a body of “ancients,” corresponding to the benchers in the 
parent institutions. Like them, they had their “moots,” or 
discussions of abstruse legal questions, that used to take place 
in the hall after the members of the Inn had all dined in 
common. Since their disestablishment they have mostly, like 
Clement's, passed into the hands of a private individual or 
company. It will be remembered how, only a few years ago, 
when Staple Inn was tlreatened, it was the Prudential 
Assurance Company that gallantly came forward to rescue 
for Londoners one of their most picturesque links with 
the past. 


THE NEW BANKRUPTCY COURTS. 
The range of new buildings to the north-west of the New 
Law Courts, approached from Carey Street, and overlooking, 
from arising ground, the pleasant lawn within railed enclosure 
attached to the western side of the Law Courts, presents 
an extensive front visible from the Strand, near the church 
of St. Clement Danes. ‘This block of buildings has been 
erected by her Majesty's Government for the courts and 
offices of the Bankruptcy Law administration. Its archi- 
tectural features, externally, may be observed by a 
giance at the stately front elevation. The edifice is of 
imposing length, but has little depth ; its baci, constructed of 
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CLEMENT'S 


white brick, is separated by a narrow passage from King’s 
College Hospital, and its western extremity reaches Clement’s 
Inn. The official architect is Mr. John ‘Taylor, at the Office of 
Works, Whitehall Place. 


ART NOTES. 

In the Century Magazine for November Mr. F. D. Millet 
speaks hopefully of the future of American art, looking 
forward to the not distant day when his fellow-countrymen 
shall have freed themselves of the leading-reins of school tradi- 
tion, and shall have been released from the * glorification of 
technique.” It may at once be conceded that in no country 
ought art to have a more brilliant future than in the United 
States, where, notwithstanding the absence of State patronage, 
art schools and museums are to be found in every town of note 
from Maine to California, from Texas to Wisconsin. The 
single city of Pittsburgh, for example, has not only been pro- 
vided with a library and a museum by the liberality of one of 
its citizens, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, but also with a perpetual 
endowment of £10,000 a year, of which nine tenths are to be 
expended in the purchase of works by American artists. This is 
only one among many instances where private benefaction has 
taken the place of State endowment, and, while admitting that 
a too rigid observance of the conditions laid down may lead to 
a provincialism in art detrimental to the real interest of a 
national school of painting, we cannot but recognise the 
incentive held out to nativeartists. Hitherto the academies 
of New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and others have been 
content to allow their most gifted pupils to drift away to 
Europe, where they have displayed their skill in producing 
works which can scarcely be distinguished from those of their 
masters or their associates. Others, like Church and Bierstadt, 
have fallen more and more intothe panoramic style of painting, 
as if conscious that only works conceived on a grand scale 
could reflect the features of Niagara and the “ Rockies” ; 
and, clever as much of their work undoubtedly is, one is 
forced to ask in looking at them whether, after all, the condi- 
tions of atmosphere and life make America paintable for the 
landseapist or suggestive to the painter of genre. 

It is with real pleasure that we hear that a very strong 
effort is about to be made to replace the art of wood-engraving 
in the position it occupied before the multiplication of the 
days of “processes,” by which drawings are now (pace 
Mr. Henry Blackburn) reproduced with purely mechanical 
correctness. Mr. ‘I’. Cole,an American engraver, who attracted 
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attention some few years ago by his reproductions of the 
mosaics of Ravenna and the Florentine panel-paintings of the 
fourteenth century, has now completed a series of drawings 
from the old Italian masters of the “ golden age.” A specimen 
of this artist’s power is given as the frontispiece of the 
current number of the Century Vaqgazine, the subjeet 
selected being Michael Angelo’s ‘“Cumman Sibyl,” from 
the fresco in the Sistine Chapel. ‘The weird grandeur 
of this relic of paganism, who intrudes herself upon 
the religious art of the Renaissance, is rendered with 
remarkable effect, and the softness of the lines of the drawing 
in no way detracts from the force and spirit of the original 
work, Unfortunately for the future of wood-engraving in 
America, it seems unable to obtain recognition as an “art” 
from the State—which from such matters has always held 
aloof, except through its House officials—and, 
although works of American artists done abroad are admitted 
free, “ manufactures of wood,” as the blocks are termed, are 
subjected to the heaviest duties. 

Mr. Henry Blackburn is a little disturbed because “art 
critics,” who used to count him among their number. will not 
appreciate the value of “ process” reproductions. ‘lhe most 
prominent writers on art, he assures us, persist in speaking of 
* photo-mechanically produced blocks as inferior rubbishing 
processes,” but he avers that it is the misuse of the processes 
only which is to blame. Doubtless there is some forcein what 
Mr. Blackburn says, but it is necessity which drives editors 
and publishers to have recourse to rapid processes. ‘The popular 
demand for illustrations can only be met by mechanical means, 
and these, though excellent, are not always infallible. Mr. 
Blackburn might know, from his own experience, that the 
desire to reproduce rapidly, dexterously, and accurately is not 
always crowned with success. 


Custom 


The Government and Legislature of British Columbia are 
a long time making up their mind whether to accept Mr. 
Goschen’s proffered loan of £150,000 to settle 1200 crofter 
fishermen and their families on the Pacific coast of Canada, 
Two commissioners have just returned from a prolonged survey 
of the coast, and there can be little reasonable doubt that such 
a colony would succeed if carefully managed. But the ex- 
penditure of British Columbia was last year $150,000 in excess 
of the revenue, and the feeling seems to be that the future 
financial policy of the province should be a cautious one. There 
is, moreover, the strong labour element in the new Legislature 
to be taken into account. 
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THE QUORN. 
Despite the memory of Meynell and of Squire Osbaldeston, 
there are many who date the glory of the Quorn from the 
coming of Tom Firr into Leicestershire, and the deposition of 


| too slow for the county. According tothe 


i 


the Craven pack, 
historians, no remark 
able prestige followed 
the doings of the 
hunt until the year 
1753, when Meynell 
kept his hounds at 
Great Bowden Inn, 
on the borders of 
Northamptonshire, 
and lived himself at 
Langton Hall. It 
was this Master who 
gave the name to the 
pack, removing the 
kennels as he did to 
Quorndon Hall, and 
retaining a glorious 
Mastership for nearly 
forty-seven years. 
And, perhaps, his was 
the only reign during 
which the Quorn 
hounds were stooped 
to the hare in the 
spring, a practice 
which somewhat took 
the place of the later 
sub-hunting, but 
which has been de 

rided by many modern 
Masters. Meynel] 
was followed by the 
famous Lord Sefton, 
who kept a couple of 
packs and introduced 
the second horse. An 
abnormally heavy 
rider. he rode abnor- 
mally heavy animals, 
and considered that 
by frequent changes 
he held his place in 
the field, a claim 
which is hardly ad- 
mitted by his contemporaries. In the earlier years of the 
present century, the great Assheton Smith and the ever- 
famous “Squire” added much to the records of the Quorn. 
Both are the subjects of panegyrics : both have been criticised 
for their methods. Assheton Smith drew his coverts too 
quickly ; he was uncertain, they said, and sometimes would 
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not lift his honnds at'all. He 
held that the first fox away 
was the best fox, and so he 
gave his fields tremendous 
bursts of two or three minutes, 
but rarely more. Still, he was 
a great Master in an era ¢ 
great Masters, and was fol- 

ved by such giants as Lord 
Southampton, the second 
Marquisof Hastings, Goodricke, 
lodgson of Holderness, Sir 
Richard Sutton, Mr. ‘Tailby, 
and Lord Stamford Of Sit 
Richard Sutton they tell the 
evergreen anecdote of the 
delicate hound. “You will 
favour me,” he said to one 
clumsy horseman, “by avoid- 
ng that hound, for he is far 
from well.” “Iam very sorry,” 
replied the duffer; “ but when 


I am quite irre- 





ponsible, and I am afraid 


that he will have to take his 
rf ane ? ith fii e 

Coming to speak of the 
Quorn in this day, it must be 
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admitted that it holds its prestige in Leicestershire. Melton 


remains, as ever, the El Dorado 


the man with six horses knows 


of the hardy horseman. There 
that the Quorn is within reach 


on Mondays and Thursdays, the Cottesmore on ‘Tuesdays, the 


1 


Belvoir on Wednesdays, and one of the two latter packs on 


Saturdays. No other centre in the kingdom may possibly be com- 


pared to it; the wealth of country and of foxes is unsurpassed. 


It isatown of which the ballad-mongers have sung, and will 


singagain. And, perhaps, aboveall, it is the town of the Quorn. 





The great pack is now under the Mastership of Captain 


Warner, He has kept well the 
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traditions which Lord Manners 
has left. The skill of Tom 
Firr remains the talk of the 
district.. The careful work, of 
the whips is unrivalled any- 
where. Of the kennels, books 
might be written. There are 
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none more complete in the country. They were built from the 
designs of Mr. Smith,and were erected by Lord Sufiicld in 
the year 1858. The design included a room for the young 
hounds, a hunting-pack room, two principal lodging- 
rooms, a covered court for use before feeding, a feeding- 


straw court with benches for use after feeding, a 
hospital for sick hounds, and sundry store-rooms. Many 


room, ¢ 


of the rooms open into grass courts; all are built with 
divided doors, so that the kennelman can sce at a glance how 
the hounds do, which 
need feeding first, 
and if there is likely 
to be a sick-list. In 
respect to cleanliness 
and good order, the 
Quorn kennels have 
ever been models, 
and the famous de- 
sign on which they 
have been erected 
has now been copied 
in many of the 
shires. M. P. 
A few topograph- 
ical details may be 
convenient to readers 
unacquainted with the 
district. The town of 
Melton Mowbray, to 
the north - east of 
Leicester, is fifteen 
miles from the county 
town by the railway, 
a branch line quitting 
the Midland = main 
line at Syston June- 
tion. Twelve miles 
tothe north of Mel- 
ton is Belvoir Castle; 
and Quorndon is as 
farto the west, beyond 
the river Soar, and 
near Loughborough. 
The antiquities and 
historical associations 
of many neighbouring 
places are worthy of 
note. Melton Mow- 
bray. which was the 
manor of a Baron de 
Mowbray famous in 
the struggle with 
King John for Magna Charta, has a fine ancient church, 
partly of Early English architecture, built with nave, aisles, 
transepts, and central tower. The old manor-house of 
Quorndon was, from the time of Queen Elizabeth, the abode 


of the Farnhams; and the monument of their ancestor. Sir 
John Farnham, erected in the chapel in 1587, represents him 
in the act of besieging a fortress. Quorndon Hall, with the 
kennels, is a few miles distant. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


The Shelley Society is threatening another performance of 
“The Cenci” as a meaus of celebrating the centenary of 
Shelley’s birth. ‘That they may fail in raising the necessary 
funds will be the wish of the majority of those who witnessed 
the last performance. The genius of Miss Alma Murray and 
Mr. Hermann Vezin assisted to make that performance 
one of the most gruesome experiences in the lives of 
many of us. Mr. Swinburne has described “ The Cenci” as 
“the one great play written in the great manner of Shakspere’s 
men which our literature has seen since the time of these.” 
sut the Shelley Society’s performance demonstrated once and 
for all that it was not an acting play. Lacking not only 
humour, but even the smallest suggestion of light and shade, 
its unmixed gloom, its nauseous ground plot, will make 
the very thought of its reproduction revolting to the 
majority .of healthy-minded people. It is not by placing 
so horrible a play as “The Cenci” on the stage or 
setting the “Hellas” to bad music that we can do real 
honour to Shelley, whose high position as a great lyric poet 
will not, however, be materially injured by the society which 
aspires in such curious ways to celebrate his memory. 





‘An attractive outcome of the present interest in Shelley is 
the volume of “ Pictures from Shelley,” designed by Ella Dell, 
which Messrs. Macmillan have just published. The illustra- 
tions are mainly suggested by “'The Cloud,” although “ Queen 
Mab,” “ Alastor,” and other poems have been drawn upon, The 
book will be in demand among Shelley collectors; for the 
general public it can have but little attraction. Miss Dell’s 
work is a rather ineffective imitation of Turner. 


Within a few months we are to have, from the Clarendon 
Press, a collection of Johnson's letters, edited by Dr. G. B. 
Hill, who, of all men since the days of Boswell, is most 
entitled to be styled “ Johnsonianissimus.” The letters will be 
in two octavo volumes, uniform in size and type with Dr. Hill's 
edition of “ Boswell.” There will be some letters never before 
printed, and none which are to be found in the “Life of 
Johnson.” The volumes will be annotated by the editor, 
whose notes will throw light on some interesting topics con- 
nected not only with Johnson but other famous men, and some 
women of that period. Johnson, in his old age, told Boswell 
that, as it had become the fashion to publish letters, he put as 
little as he could into his (Johnson's). ‘“ Do what you will, 
Sir,” replied Boswell, “ you cannot avoid it. Should you even 
write as ill as you can, your letters would be published as 
curiosities,” 


Professor Charles Eliot Norton is preparing for the press a 
volume of essays by Mr. Lowell, not included in the Riverside 
edition. Papers on Milton, Gray, Landor, Keats, and 
Walton, and an address before the Modern Language Associa- 
tion will make up the contents. It is understood that the 
Riverside edition of Mr. Lowell's works, although his death 
occurred just in time to “boom ” it, has not, hitherto, met with 
the success which it deserves. 


Canon Ainger has edited for Messrs. Macmillan, uniform 
with the well-known Primers, a “ Tennyson for the Young.” 
It is an attractive little book, which many a Tennysonian will 
be pleased to carry in the pocket, but as for “ the young "—it 
will be a terribly precocious youth who is attracted by such 
a poem as * Circumstance.” 


Here are some jottings on the whereabouts of our leading 
men of letters. Lord Tennyson is in the Isle of Wight, Mr. 
Swinburne at Putney, and Mr. William Morris at Hammer- 
smith. Mr. Rudyard Kipling is expected back in London at 
the beginning of the New Year. Mr. R. Louis Stevenson, who 
writes to the Times a tragi-comic narrative of anarchy in his 
home in the South Seas, has just completed a new story, in 
addition to “The Wreckers,’ now appearing in Seribuer. 
Mr. George Meredith, who will probably go to the Riviera in 
January, is making a selection from his poems for Heinemann 
and Balestier’s Foreign Library. Mr. Thomas Hardy is at his 
home at Dorchester, in his beloved “ Wessex.” Mr. J. M. 
Barrie is at Thrums (Kerriemuir), but will return to London 
in a few days to look after his new play. Mr. Andrew Lang 
has taken up his residence at St. Andrews for the winter.—K. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 

“ The Works of Heinrich Heine.” Vols. II. and III. Translated 
by C. G. Leland. (W. Heinemann.) 

“ Who Shall Serve?” A Story for the Times, by AnnieS. Swan. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.) 
“The Library Manual,“’ by J. H. Slater. 

(L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand.) 

“ The History, Principles, and Practice of Heraldry,” by Edward 
Hulme. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 

“The Riviera,” by the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D. New and 
revised edition. (J.S. Virtue and Co.) 

“ Dame Care,” by Hermann Sudermann. Translated from the 
German by Bertha Overbeck. (J. R. Osgood and Co.) 

“ Waterloo Letters: A Selection from Original and hitherto 
Unpublished Letters bearing on the Operations of the 16th, 
17th, and 18th June, 1815, by Officers who Served :in 
the Campaign,” edited by Major-General H. T. Siborne. 
(Cassell.) 

“The Art Teaching of John Ruskin,’ 
(Percival.) 

“Buds and Flowers,” by Mary Howitt. Illustrated by 
Giacomelli. New edition. (I'. Nelson and Sons.) 

“ Barracks, Bivouacs, and Battles,’ by Archibald Forbes, 
(Macmillan.) 

“Stories from the Bible,” by A. J. 
(Macmillan.) 

“The Story of Francis Cludde,” 
International Series. (Cassell.) 

“The Faith Doctor,” ‘by Edward Eggleston. 

(Cassell.) 

“ Architectural Perspective : 
Drawing,” by F. O. Ferguson. 
Son.) 

“The New Rector,” 
(Smith and Elder.) 

“The Confessions of Rousseau,” Vol. II. 
Foreign Authors. (David Stott.) 

‘Early Papers and Some Memories,” by 
(Routledge. ) 

“ Inconsequent Lives,” by J. H. Pearce. 

“ The Marqnis of Salisbury,” by H. D. Traill. 
and Co.) 


Third edition. 


’ 


by W. G. Collingwood. 


Church. Second Series. 


by Stanley J. Weyman. 
International 
Series. 
With Hints on Pen-and-Ink 
(Crosby Lockwood and 
by Stanley. J. Weyman. Two vols. 
Masterpieces of 
Henry Morley. 


(W. Heinemann.) 
(Sampson Low 
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A NOTE ON MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 
BY BARRY PAIN. 


It is not difficult to understand the popularity which the 
journal and letters of Marie Bashkirtseff have achieved. Ina 
biography—even in an autobiography—something is sacrificed 
to literary form, and the unseemly humanity of the subject is 
trimmed and polished until it is neat enough for the libraries. 
In the journal and the letters the literary imperfections add 
to the conviction, and the to have attained 
to a deeper and more real intimacy with the writer. And 
there is something strangely attractive and winning in the 
Bashkirtseff. She was young and 
intelligent and artistic; she was 


reader seems 


personality of Marie 
beautiful; she was 
intensely human, passionately desiring sympathy, longing 
to be understood. She went through life, as it were, 
with her hands outstretched and her eyes searching eagerly ; 
and she never found what she songht. Brilliant society. 
success in art, the devotion of men and the affection of women, 
all left her dissatisfied. “No,” she writes in one of these 
letters, “ there are moments of lassitude when one would like 
to end everything; and to end everything there are only 
two ways—to die or to fall in love. Ah, if you knew how 
weary I am of this life of sadness, in which everything crosses 
us, everything evades us, everything mocks us!” There isa 
certain pathos in the “si vous saviez.” Had anyone known, 
the weariness would have been so much less. She,sought for 
such sympathy in strange ways, not always quite judicious. 
And yet she turned quite naturally from a book that had 
appealed to her, and wrote to her conception of the author— 
to the author, that is, as he existed in her imagination. 
“T confess,” she says to one of them, “that I am foolish 
enough to have cherished the impossible dream of an epistolary 
friendship with you.” She seems in these letters to different 
authors to be writing half in fear, and, consequently, not 
altogether seriously, yet with a real need. 

She was not merely a sentimentalist ; had that been all, 
the world would have been less interested. She had attain- 
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MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF, 
From a hitherto unpublished portrait in the possession of Madame Bashkirtse ff. 
ments and abilities of a high order: wit and observation are 
noticeable in these letters ; she did not place herself above the 
smaller interests of life. She was not, as some have thought, 
a poseuse ; she was self-conscious, but she was also humble— 
humble enough to work hard at her art and to laugh 
at herself even when she hardly deserved ridicule. Her 
life was a protest; limitations that may serve a good 
purpose in many cases only stifled her. Her nature was 
eager and questioning, and she died without having received 
any complete answer. With every desire to face and 
appreciate realities, she found herself confronted constantly 
by things that were hollow and colourless. Her potentialities 
were greater than her opportunities. If one reads these letters 
with a sympathetic admiration for the woman as she was, one 
must read them also with some regret for \ hat she might have 
been. 

JULES BRETON. 

The Life of an Artist. By Jules Breton. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Autobiographies of artists are, or at least should be, 
as interesting as those of statesmen. Both sets of men are 
endowed with keen faculties of perception, both mix with 
widely different classes of their fellow-creatures, and, if 
politicans know more, they are often able to say less than 
those who are free from conventional restraints. M. Jules 
Breton’s reminiscences of himself and his friends are full of 
interest,and, what is more noteworthy, full of true poetic feeling. 
It is doubtfal, perhaps, whether ordinary English readers will 
appreciate the effusive sentiment with which he recalls his 
early life; but it is interesting to see what a firm hold his 
childhood has upon Jules Breton, how its most trivial incidents 
seem to acquire importance in forming his character as he looks 
back on them undimmed by the interval of fifty years. His 
father was steward to the Duc de Duras, and superintended his 
estates in the neighbourhood of Arras ; so that Jules Breton’s 
early inclination towards -Flemish art was due to his 
“environment” more than to anything else. It was 
not with his father’s approval that he devoted himself 
to painting, but at length, after a short course at the 
University of Douai, Jules Breton was allowed to enter as a 
student the Academy of Ghent, and fell under the more special 
direction of Felix de Vigne and Vanderhaest, who, attempting 
to unite the divergent currents of contemporary French art— 
that of Ingres and that of Delacroix—produced a strained 
eclecticism, of which Louis Gallait was the chief exponent. 
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After threc years’ study there, Jules Breton went to the 
Antwerp Museum, then directed by Wappers, where, as 
he says, his hours of idleness, in which he studied Rubens, 
were more profitable than his course of study; and 
finally,in 1847, he found himself in Paris, and entered the 
atelier of Drolling, for no other reason that that his concierge 
had been a friend of the concierge of the Louvre, whose advice 
had been asked on this important point. Drolling, however, was 
an excellent teacher, and among his pupils had some of the most 
rising artists of the day. The story of his struggles, his disap- 
pointments, and his first success, “The Gleaners,” painted in 
1854, is told by Jules Breton with charming naiveté. His 
judgments on his contemporaries are honest but always good- 
tempered, and his own love-story, ending with a happy marriage, 
is pleasant reading. The translation renders, perhaps, some- 
what too literally some of the long bursts of sentiment which 
read well enough in the original ; but it must be remembered 
that the English version was primarily intended for the 
countrymen of Mr. Walt Whitman, with whose rhapsodies 
some of Jules Breton’s flights of fancy have a curious analogy. 
The volume, moreover, printed in America, is one of the first- 
fruits of the recent Copyright Convention. ‘The spelling of 
certain words on the other side of the Atlantic, as we know, is 
at variance with that adopted here. It will be interesting to 
watch, in the struggle for existence, which method survives. 
A LADY’S BENEVOLENT EXPERIMENT. 

Evelyn's Career. By the author of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” 
Three vols. (Bentley.)—Novels designed to interest the more 
generous and aspiring minds among contemporary young 
womanhood must reflect the outlines of that type of an ideal 
philanthropic mission which haunts theimagination distressed 
in these days by the glaring contrasts of modern social life. 
This is a worthy, indeed a noble, sentiment, which only 
needs to be controlled by wider knowledge and by sounder 
judgment than can usually belong to rich heiresses at twenty- 
one years of age. Since the heroine of Mr. Walter Besant’s 
pleasing romance, “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” devoted 
the wealth arising from a great brewery at the East-End to 
her benevolent establishments in that quarter, fiction has 
repeatedly presented more or less similar examples. ‘lhe 
novelist, however, both as an ca officio professor of worldly 
wisdom, and as holding a brief, with a perpetual retainer, to 
advocate the rights of the interesting passion that should 
result in matrimonial settlement, cannot very well endorse the 
most beautiful scheme of this kind as practicable and suitable 
for a young lady who has an eligible lover. In showing, 
as this author does, how Miss Evelyn Cunningham's project of 
endowing and personally superintending, at her country-housein 
Kent, a rural home for miscellaneous drafts of hopeless London 
poverty, was bound to prove a failure, there may be an implied 
lesson of ethics, or of the laws of social and industrial economy. 
3ut still more prominent, tothe view of ordinary novel-readers, 
is the just claim of her estimable cousin, Mr. Adrian Cunning- 
ham, a perfect gentleman in behaviour and a man of good 
sense, to be allowed due consideration for the offer of his heart 
and hand. Although, during the past years of Evelyn’s girl- 
hood, educated by her grandmother, Lady Cunningham, this 
prospective match has been accepted with content as a family 
arrangement, Adrian and Fvelyn were not strongly in love 
with each other, or so voluntarily and decidedly engaged as to 
make her conduct blamable in choosing an independent 
“career.” Her position and experiences are extremely peculiar, 
having a mother in London from whom she has been separated 
ever since her babyhood, and who, being an uneducated person 
of humble rank, now the wife of a needy small tradesman, 
Mr. Kirby, the druggist, is unable to meet her accomplished 
daughter on equal terms of companionship, despite their 
natural affection and Evelyn’s sweet disposition. 

In portraying the moral struggle of the heroine to overcome 
her repulsion to circumstances of sordid meanness and vulgar 
rudeness among the acquaintance that she makesina visit to Mrs. 
Kirby, the author has exercised much tact and discrimination 
Evelyn there learns more than most young ladies can know of the 
actual miseries of the destitute poor, and is somewhat impressed 
by the rough rebukes of a fierce Democratic Socialist. Radley 
the bootmaker, who denounces aristocracy and wealth. So 
when, inheriting a large fortune, she returns to fashionable 
society for one season, as the guest of her aunt, Mrs. Vavasour, 
this young lady begins to deliver a series of drawing-room 
lectures, with artistic accessories contrived by her friends, 
leading to the formation of a rather fantastic guild or league, 
and to the foundation of her expensive Home for the Poor at 
Fairmount. While Evelyn herself, in all her actions, manners, 
and discourse, preserves a gracious simplicity of character that 
is singularly charming, the idle vanity of her polite assistants 
is gently ridiculed in scenes which have much refined humour 
of the light comedy vein. More serious questions are touched, 
but delicately and not unwisely, by the exhibition of her 
religious agnosticism, with its insufficiency to sustain and 
direct the efforts she has to make in bringing solace to the 
deathbed and in assuring the sinful of Divine mercy. The 
practical efficacy of the Christian faith is at length vindicated 
by the conversion of Radley, after he has been crushed by the 
supposed ruin and disgrace of his daughter Alsie ; and we are 
left to infer that Evelyn also, before she gives up a part of her 
enthusiastic schemes and marries her cousin Adrian, has come 
round to a belief in God, without which no artificial methods 
of social reform can prosper against prevailing selfishness in 
the mass of mankind. 

A QUEER MENAGERIE. 

Those Other Animals. By G. A. Henty. With Twenty-two 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir. (Henry and Co.)—This 
volume is one of the “Whitefriars Library of Wit and 
Humour,” and consists of a series of essays, some of which, 
the preface informs us, were contributed to the pages of the 
Evening Standard. Mr. Henty has endeavoured to treat cer- 
tain members of the animal creation from “a broader point of 
view " than is generally taken by the ordinary reader. He 
asserts that we condone the failings of animals we esteem and 
ignore the virtues of those we dislike. Thus we slur over 

while we underrate the wasp’s 


the bee’s imperfections, 
industry and intelligence. The author undertakes the office 


of advocate for the less esteemed members of the ani- 
mal world, and contrives to make ont a very good 
case for most of his clients. He does not pretend, 


of course, to technical zoological knowledge—as, for instance, 
in speaking of the three eyelids of the crocodile, many other 
animals possessing a third eyelid, and even man exhibiting a 
trace of this structure—but the volume will be found chatty 
and entertaining none the less. Is it by intent or overlook 
that the spaces for illustrations of bacilli on page 214 are left 
blank? As the spaces all bear the legend “ Natural size,” and 
as the natural size of a bacillus is somewhere about the one- 
ten-thousandth of an inch (in length), it may be that the 
author leaves the spaces blank as a kind of practical joke— 
which, however, is not explained in the text. Besides, bacilli 
are a little out of Mr. Harrison Weir's line of work; his 
illustrations, otherwise, being highly characteristic. 
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Tue great charm of Mrs. Grimwood 





and Son) is its simplicity. The anthor describes her life in 
the little State in the most unaffected way, with many 
omanly touches, and with an entire absence of repining at 
ie fate which robb i her of her gallant husband It is note- 


1] shows no resentment against the 


thy that Mrs. Grimw: 





Manipur princes who put Mr. Grimwood and his fellow-officers 
leath. She does not use the word “murder” in reference 
that tra y, and she takes manifest pains to set before the 

English public the best qualities of the Senaputti (or the 

Jubraj, as } fterwards became), who has been painted in some 
rters as an u emed monster. The whole point of the 

is that the Grimwoods lived with this prince and his 
son terms of fr ship, which would, in all probability, 
have remained unbroken to this day if the Indian Government 

} ! conceived the idea that it was necessary to assert 

british authority by sending the Jubraj into exile. Public 

opinion in this country with re gard to that transaction was 


never very favourable to the Indian Government, and it 
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MRS. ETHEL ST. CLAIR GRIMWOOD. 


be intensified by Mrs. Grimwood's account of the first revo- 
lution in Manipur, which had such excellent effects on the 
administration of the country, and which a cool head at 
Caleutta would have fully accepted. It never occurred to 
Mr. Grimwood, at all events, that the of a new 
Maharajah demanded the punishment of the Jubraj by the 
British power ; and his widow, without writing one word of 


accession 


censure on the policy which was thrustupon him, makes it quite 
clear that the true statesmanship would have been to let 
Manipur alone. 

But without concerning themselves any further with the 
political aspect of this story, readers of Mrs. Grimwood's book 
cannot fail to be struck by the freshness of her observation, 
and the buoyant spirit with which she fulfilled her duties as 
the British Resident's wife. Practically isolated from Euro- 
peans in this remote corner of India, Mrs. Grimwood seems to 
have adapted herself to the conditions with tact and good- 
humour. There is an amusing account of her first reception 
of the Manipur princes, who stared at her “very solemnly,” 
and for one of whom, at any rate, she conceived a high respect, 
“ There was something about him that is not generally found 
He was manly and generous to 
We liked him 
becanse he If he 
promised a thing, that thing would be done... . He was 
That Mrs, 
Grimwood cannot speak too highly of the man who was instru- 


in the character of a native. 
a fault, a good friend, and a bitter enemy. 
was much more broad-minded than the rest. 


always doing little courteous acts to please us.” 


mental in her husband's death, and who was hanged for 
rebellion and bloodshed, is a significant commentary on the 
Manipur disaster, and’ what led to it. In the British 
Residency, which impressed Mrs. Grimwood most favourably 
from the first, she was soon at home. “To us, fresh from 
the jungle, the place seemed beautiful, and even after we 
had grown accustomed to it we always returned to it with 
a fresh sense of pleasure.” The princes came often to the 
house, the Maharajah in “blue elastic garters, with very 
fine brass buckles and little bows,” and “ very large, roughly 
made laced boots, of which he seemed supremely proud.” 
There was constant polo, varied by deer-shooting, and an 


occasional! hunt for a tiger. Probably no British Resident was 
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both with princes and th 
and no one 


ever more popular, 
people, than Mr. Grimwood, 
that these 
end in such a 


to have 


could 
relations 
The 
very fond 
“The Senaputti used to 


have imagined agreeable 


would catastrophe. 
young princesses seem been 
of Mrs 
bring them, and they loved running all over the 
They 


of all to go into my bed-room and try on my 


Grimwood. 


house, examining everything. liked most 


and hats, and brush their hair with my 


admiring themselves in my long look- 


brushes, 


They used to be very much surprised 





ind that my dresses would not meet half-way 
round their After the party had 
explored my room we used to rejoin the others, 


waists. 


and take them all out in the garden, allowing 
them to pick the flowers and decorate each other, 
and then my husband would photograph them.” 
For the Manipuri women in general Mrs. Grim- 
wood has nothing but praise. They are 

not secluded like the women in most 
parts of India, and are “ much more en- 
and intelligent in 
In some parts of the country 
clothes excited the 
It was the time of 

Mrs, 


Grimwood changed her ordinary costume 


lightened conse- 
quence.” 


Mrs. 
liveliest curiosity 


Grimwood’s 


A , - 
NY “ dress - improvers, and when 





one day for a riding-habit, the villagers 
wished to know what she had done with 
her “tail.” They supposed the fullness 
at the back of the dress had concealed 
Mrs. 


women the 


that appendage, and when Grim- 


wood showed some of the 
“steels” in herdress, “they thought it a 
very funny fashion indeed.” 

Of the Manipur tribesmen there is 
not much to be said, though, as our Illus- 
they have some preten- 
sions to variety of ugliness. But Mrs, 
Grimwood is never tired of details about 
the Manipur princes. One of them pro- 
posed to learn English, and tried to 
master phrases like “an elegant puce 


tration shows, 


He never got any further than 
But he contrived to say “ Good. 


quilt,” 
“ kilt.” 





bye,” which became his favourite’ greet- 
ing. “It was a little embarrassing to 








meet him on arrival, and be welcomed 
by a shake of the hand and a solemn 
‘Good-bye.” The Maharajah had an 
excellent band, and the bandmaster presented himself 
to Mrs. Grimwood in “a white frock-coat, made ina 
very old-fashioned way; black broadcloth 
ations, rather short and very baggy; a red-corded 


continn- 


silk waistcoat with large white spots, and tie to match, 
turn-down collar, and ancient top-lat, constructed in 
the year 1800, I fancy.” ‘This marvel of Manipuri 
fashion also wore “ patent-leather boots stitched with 
white, and covered with three rows of pearl buttons,” 
and he carried a light cane “surmounted by the head 
and shoulders of a depraved-looking female in oxidised 
silver as a handle,” which was full of attar of roses. 
There are other sprightly descriptions of the natives, 
notably the Thoppa, or bearer, who carries the pas- 
senger ina basket-chair on his back, and has many 
quaint peculiarities. “You may ewcar at a native,” 
Mrs. Grimwovd, “and abuse all his relations, as the custom 


savs 


is, in his own language, and you will not impress him in any 
way ; but uss good sound fish-wife English, and he will treat 
you as a person worthy of respect.” This, no doubt, is a rhetor- 
ical figure, and does not literally mean that the “ Memsahib,” 
Grimwood called by the natives, habitually 


as Mrs. was 


TRIBESMEN OF MANIPUR. 


chastened her carriers with the diction of Billingsgate. It is 
clear that the Resident's wife had a reputation for kindliness 
both to men and brutes; and some of the most charming 
passages in her book are devoted to the graces of her animal 
pets, notably an incorrigible monkey, and a tame bear who when 
he grew up had to be firmly but kindly removed to the jungle. 

There came a time when this life was overclouded by 
unforeseen anxieties, which ended in a terrible calamity. The 
story of Mr. Quinton’s unfortunate mission, of the bootless 
attempt to seize the Jubraj, and of the siege of the Residency, 
is told by Mrs. Grimwood with graphic energy. Her escape 
privations of the retreat are vividly recounted ; 
Mrs. Grimwood nowhere herself to 
advantage as a true Englishwoman than in the passage 
which tells, with noble pride, how her husband laid down 
his life rather than sacrifice the honour of his country. 
This spirit alone would have entitled Mrs. 
to the distinction which has been conferred upon her by her 
Sovereign ; but the whole of her simple and modest narrative 
of the terrible events in which she played so worthy a part 
will preserve her name in the esteem and admiration of her 


and the 


and shows greater 


Grimwood 


count rymen and count rywomen. 
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THE RESIDENCY AT MANIPUR. 
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ART BOOKS 
Samptnons in appearance, and aiming at a certain origin- 
ality of design, Mr. Lucius Rossi's illustrations to Sheridan's 
School for Seandal” (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) will give 
fresh _ popular ty to that delightful comedy. Not a few of 
wings di splay considerable taste In grouping; but 
one Ss tempt d to quote the criticism of one of “the personages 
of the play, which, with slight alteration, is : may cable to the 
illustrator’s work: “He generally designs 1], has a free 
hand and a bold invention, but his colouring is too dark 
and his outlines are often extravagant.” Mr. Rossi has had 
the courage to endow all his characters with a far more 
generally youthful air than it has been the custom to assign to 
many of them, and by so doing he has, at all events, removed 
some of the contradictions of the plot which the tone of the 
dialogue makes too prominent. On the other hand, Mr. Rossi 
scems to us to have fallen into the opposite extreme by attri- 
buting faces and graces to his characters which are quite out 
of keeping with their pungent speeches and often bitter 
railing, and their experiences of life and its disappointments, 
We have, perhaps, only one writer among us who can talk 
of the sea as freshly as Mr. J. C. Hook can depict its shores 
and sandy coves, and that writer is Mr. W. Clark Russell. 
From him a wreck on the Goodwins, a reminiscence of old 


smuggling days, a whaler’s yarn or a description of to-day’s 


life by Tyne and Wear come with equal spirit, and clot hed 
with at least an appearance of historic possibility. In a 

eed mely got-up volume, entitled “The British Isles” 
rhodks and Co.), we have not only Mr. Hook's pictures and 


Mr. ¢ inrk Russell's descriptions, but the work of many others 
vho have entered into friendly rivalry with these two with both 


pen and pencil. The Downs, the English Channel, and the North 


Sea are described by Mr. Clark Russell himself, and illustrated 
by etchings and engravings after J. M. W. Turner, E. W. 
Cooke, and Henry Moore. The west coast of Scotland is 
described by Mr. A. J. Church, and its northern shores and the 
Firth of Forth by Mr. James Purves, in Honour of which some 
of the most typical of Mr. Colin Hunter's pictures, sup- 


plemented with lighter sketches by Mr. J. Pennell and Mr. A. 


Dawson, have been brought into requisition, and help us 
vividly to recall the grandeurs of those granite-bound coasts. 


Mr. IIamerton’s too brief monograph on St. George’s Channel 


serves as an elegant frame to Girtin’s “Flint Castle” and 
David Cox's * Penmaenmawr,” and Mr. Cagney writes breezily 
of the Wight and the Solent, where De Wint, Ditchfield, and 
tarlow Moore have, at long intervals from each other, found 


so many spots worthy of their fancy and their skill. This 
delightful volume, which will take high rank among the gift- 
lays no claim to originality ; but 
the publishers have been well inspired in rescuing so many 
fugitive articles from “ periodical” oblivion, and in grouping 
together, for the sake of comparison and contrast, the works of 
some of our best marine painters, living and dead. 


books of the coming season, 


Ri ady December 1. 


OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


CONTAINING 


FOUR ORIGINAL STORIES: 


THE SON’S VETO. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
THE HAUNTED DRAGOON. 
By “Q.’ Tilustrated bu R. 
THE INCONSIDERATE WAITER. 
Bu J. M. BARRTE. — Itlustrated by 


THEIR UNCLE FROM CALIFORNIA. 


By BRET HARTE. Illustrated by A. G 


Tilustrated by A. FORESTIER. 


CATON WOODVILLE. 


A. FORESTIER. 


MORROW. 


ALSO A 


LARGE PRESENTATION OLEOGRAPH, 


“THE RIVAL BELLES,” 
FROM THE ORIGINAL PICTURE BY EUGENE DE BLAAS. 
AND 
FINE ART BNSGRAVINGS 
sy Lucien Davis, T. HALLIDAY, W. H. OVEREND, A. FORESTIER, 
C. Vicor, R, JoNEs, GORDON BROWNE, AND F. BARNARD, 


ONE SHILLING. 
Inland Book or Parcel Postage, Fourpence-Halfpenny. 


INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 














Now Ready, 


[LUUSTRATED JONDON ALMANACK FOR 1892, 
SIX PICTURES IN CHROMO. | 


Monthly Calendar—Tables of Duration of Sunlight—Diagrams of Duration of 
Moonlight —High-water Tables—Festivals, Seasons, Terms, Symbols, &c.— 
Astronomical Occurrences for 1892—Eclipses, &c. 


By JAMES GLAISHER, F.R.S. 


TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS, as Headings to Calendar, of 
THE HOMES OF THE ENGLISH NOBILITY. 
Useful Statistics for Reference throughout the Year—National Income and 
Expenditure—Government Offices—Postal Information—Stamps, Duties, and 


Licenses—Public Acts passed during the .last Session of Parliament—Notable 


Occurrences—The Recent Census, and Obituary. 
TWELVE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Edited by JABEZ F.R.MLS., 
IN PICTORIAL COVER, 
Price ONE SHILLING; Postage, Twopence - 


HOGG, M.R.CS., &c. 


Halfpenny. 








Published at the Office of THe ILLusTRATED LONDON News, 198, Strand. 
o8t-Office Orders, &c., Payable to [N@rnaM BROTHERS. 
Now Ready, 


FATHER CHRISTMAS, 
THE CHILDREN'S ANNUAL, 
ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


FORTY PAGES OF PICTURES FOR CHILDREN 


WITH APPROPRIATE RHYMES. 


AND A 


PRESENTATION PICTURE. in COLOURS 


“NOW FOR THE BABY DOGS,” 
FROM THE ORIGINAL PICTURE BY FRED MORGAN. 
IN PICTORIAL COVER. 


ONE SHILLING; by Inland Parcel Post, 1s. 3d. 


INGRAM BROTUERS, 198, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
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SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO, 2482.- By PERCY HEALEY, 
WHITE BLACK. 

1. Rto K B 5th P to Kt 3rd 

2, B to B 6th Any move 

3. B mates. 
1. Pto Rath, Bto Kt 


If Blac Ly ;andif 
1. P to B 4th, then 2. R takes P, mating 


Sth; if 1. K to Kt 5th, Kt to R 6th (ch) 
n each case on the following move, 


PROBLEM No. 2486 
3y Mus, W. J. BAIRD. 
BLACK, 


y j/ 





ttt; 
Yj, 
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White to play, 


CHESS IN LONDON. 
Game played In the Championship Tourney at the City of London Chess 
Club between Messrs. C. MORIAU and W. INGOLDSBY. 

(King’s Gambit Declined.) 
BLACK (Mr, I.) WHITE (Mr. M.) BLACK (Mr. 
P to K 4th 18. B to K Kt 3rd K to Kt sq 
B to B 4th R to K R sq, with the Q R brought 
P to Q 3rd subsequently into play, would probably 
Kt to K B 3rd prolong the defence, 
Kt to B 3rd 19. Q KR to K sq P to Q R 3rd 
Castles Black is now reduced to a hopeless 
B to K Kt 5th condition, and merely awaits his im- 
B to Q 2nd pending fate 
P takes P 20 K to Kt 2nd 


WHITE (Mr, M.) I.) 
1, P to K 4th 

2. P to K B 4th 
3. Kt to K B 3rd 
4. B to B 4th 

5. P toQ B 3rd 
6. P to Q 3rd 
7.9 to K 2nd 

8. P to K R 3rd 


9. P to K Kt 4th B to Q R 2nd 


10, P to Q 4th B to Kt 3rd 21. Kt to K 5th Kt takes Kt 
11, Bto Q 3rd 22. B takes Kt P to K B 4th 
This is necessary,as Black threatensto 23. KttoK B3rd Q to K 2nd 

take K P at once. 24. P to K R 4th Q to R 2nd 
R to K sq 25. K to Kt 3rd P to K Kt 4th 


. K to Kt 2nd 
To prevent ae loss of Queen by P to 


Kt takes K P 
A highly 


11. 
12. Castles 
More showy than effective 


interesting line of wiry ran have B 5th (ch), &c. 
occurred as follows: At to K 4th; 13.K6 
takes Kt P takes Kt. Tf,now, Pto Rt 26- P takes R P 
oa. to win the Kt, Kt takes K P, Qtakes R to KR sq P takes I 
» Q takes Kt P (ch), Q interposes, or 28 QtakesQ(ch) K takes Q 


es game is lost at once hy Qto RSth, ‘ke. 
13. B takes Kt P to Q 4th 

14. Btakes P (ch) K takes B 

15. QtoQB2nd(ch) Pto K Kt 3rd 
16. B takes B P B to K 3rd 
17.Q KttoQ2nd QtwQ 2nd 


29. Kt takes P K to Kt sq 
The game cannot be saved after this, 
White finishes a well-fought struggle 
in a very pretty fashion. 
30. Kt to Kt 6th B to B 4th 
White mates in four moves, 


Game played at the Divan between two amateurs, White giving odds of Q R. 
(Gtuoco Piano.) 

BLACK, WHITE. 

P to K 4th 13. B to B 2nd 

Kt to Q B 3rd 14. P to Q 4th 

B to B 4th The play from this point is lively, and 

Kt to K B 3rd = prettily enough, 

Castles P takes P 

P to K K 3rd P takes P 

P to Q 3rd P takes Kt (ch) 

8. Q Kt toQ 2nd B to K Kt 5th 17. Q takes P P takes P 

9. P to K R 3rd B takes Kt 18. B takes Kt Kt to Q B 5th 
An injudic’ons capture, which gives He evidently cannot take the Bishop, 

White an open file for his Rook, as mate follows immediately. 

10. Kt P takes RB Kt to Q R 4th 19.QtakesK RP QtoR 4th (ch) 

1l. BtoQ Kt Sth P to Q B 3rd 20. K to B sq Kt to Q 7th (ch) 

12. BtoQ R 4th P to Q Kt 4th 21. K to K 2nd Black resigns. 


WHITE. 

1, P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to B 4th 

4. P toQ B 3rd 
5. P to Q 3rd 

6. B to K Kt 5th 
7. Bto K R 4th 


BLACK, 
Q to Q Kt 3rd 


iB P to Q Kt 4th 
16. P takes B 


Brighton on Noy. 11, between the Hastings 


A match was playel at 
The result was: Hastings and 


and St. Leonards and the locai clubs, 
St. Leonards, 63; Brighton, 54. 
On Saturday afternoon, Nov. 21, Mr. Gunsberg played simultaneously 
against twenty-four members of the City of London Chess Club. His play 
was very rapid,and in less than three hours Mr. Gunsbe rg won twenty 
games, drew three, and lost one. There was a fair attendance, and the result 
was received with loud applause. 








Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the playwright and manager of 
the Avenue Theatre, has written to disclaim responsibility for 
the fees which are charged at his theatre, these being included 
in the contract for refreshments. “I do not understand,” he 


says, “that condition of mind which allows a man to charge 
the public sixpence for a badly printed piece of paper which 
costs him a mere fraction of a farthing, but, since there isa 
contract, it must be respected.” 
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JOTTINGS. 


IENCE 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

What has been called the “Great Moa Find” has been of late 
days ventilated in the newspapers. It may prove interesting 
to my readers if I venture to describe this famous discovery, 
because it links us to a past epoch in the history of bird- life 
which is as startling in many of its phases as it is scientifically 
important. Curiously enough, Mr. Lydekker has recently pro- 
duced his catalogue of the fossil birds in the British Museum 
(Cromwell Road, 8.W.), and readers who may care to study 
these ancient birds for themselves will find a visit to the 
national collection by no means misspent. ‘The moa, to begin 
with, in one respect resembles the sea-serpent itself, in that 
reports of its discovery as a living form in the New Zealand 
islands are more or less perpetually cropping up. But, alas ! 
we only know the Dinornis (as the moa is scientifically 
named) from its bones, which are found in comparative 
plenty in the “ recent” deposits of New Zealand. The find of 
moa bones is described by a correspondent writing from. Omaru 
on Sept. 18. The bones lay in a clay subsoil in a cultivated 
field, and it was reckoned roughly that in this collection 
of relics the remains of some five hundred of these big birds 
were represented. Associated with the bones were heaps of 
stones, such as everybody knows grain-eating birds swallow for 
the purpose of assisting the gizzard in its action as a crushing- 
mill for breaking up the seeds on which they subsist. How 
these five hundred birds came to their end is matter of 
speculation. and can only be determined by careful examin- 
ation of the circumstances under which the bones were 
found. 


The moa figures in Maori traditions, and charred bones of 
the bird, found in relation with native ovens or like places, 
seem to prove that the early inhabitants of New Zealand must 
have not only been familiar with these big birds in the flesh, 
but must have hunted and eaten them as well. If this view 
of things be correct, then the moa must be reckoned as another 
illustration of the extermination by man of an animal species. 
The dodo and the solitaire of Mauritius and Rodriguez were 
killed off by humanity within recent times ; and the big sea- 
cow, known as the rhytina, was similarly exterminated in 
the North. ‘The biggest of the moa birds, according to Pro- 


fessor Sir Richard Owen, stood at least ten feet high. 
Its shin- bone measures a yard in length. Another 
species (Dinornis Hlephantopus), though not so tall as 


the form just described, had a heavier skeleton, and its toe- 
bones “almost rival those of the elephant.” The moas were 
wingless birds of the ostrich type, and it is a notable fact that 
in New Zealand we still find the apteryx, a wingless species 
of curious nature, which servcs in itself to represent the fag- 
end of a once plentiful stock of bird-life of the wingless type. 
As in the ostrich itself, the breastbone of the moa is a flattened 
shield-like plate, very different from the keeled breastbone of 
flying birds, in which the ridge, or “ keel,” affords attachment 
for the wing-muscles. 

There was another wingless bird found in Madagascar and 
called the piornis. Its bones are familiar enough, and it 
presents a close relationship to the moa, The eggs of the 
Madagascar bird have -been discovered. They measure from 
twelve to fourteen inches in diameter, and equal in capacity 
three ostrich eggs. It is noteworthy that nearly all the wing- 


less birds seem to flourish south of the Equator; for the 
ostriches are African and may be so described in their 
distribution ; the emus inhabit Australia, the cassowaries 


are found in North Australia and the Eastern Archipelago, 
and the rheas are South American. For the most part, 
too, we meet with these big birds as inhabitants of islands, 
and both the living and fossil species illustrate this law. 
It would seem as though they sought a safe residence in 
island regions, where they were not likely to be molested or 
disturbed—or, to put the matter more scientifically, these big 
birds represent the survivals of a population which kept its 
hold on the earth only by reason of their happening to find 
themselves on lands which had become islands. It is a fact of 
geographical distribution that many animals survive to-day 
simply because they remain on detached land-surfaces, where 
they are relatively free from persecution by enemies; but, 
unfortunately, they did not reckon, as we have seen, with man’s 
interference. If humanity preserves many living things for 
its use and behoof, it no less exterminates, with ruthless hand, 
when occasion offers, many other species. Witness the slaughter 
of humming-birds for the ornamentation of ladies’ hats, of 
fur-seals for ladies’ jackets, and of the dodo and other birds 
which could not escape the clubs of the sailor-men, who evi- 
dently pined for fresh meat, and thus came to slay these ancient 
fowls off the face of the earth. 





A writer in an American medical journal has been debating 
the question “ What was the cause of Shakspere’s death?” He 
comes to the conclusion that the poet died of pneumonia—that 
is, of inflammation of the lungs. The indication that this 
ailment caused the death of the Bard of Avon is gathered from 
the expression of the face seen in portraits and busts. The 
“ ineffable sadness” of the poet’s face—to quote the expression 
of writers—it is held, is consistent with the belief in question. 
Most readers will probably agree with me that we do not yet 
know sufficient about the facial characteristics of disease to 
express a decided opinion regarding the cause of death, 
especially upon the evidence of portraiture, which may be 
more or less inexact. The late Professor Laycock, of Edinburgh, 
as many an old student will remember, laid great stress 
on facial diagnosis as an aid to the physician’s examina- 
and the American writer seems to be 
following closely in Professor Laycock’s footsteps. I observe, 
however, that Mr. G. Foy, of Dublin, in criticising the 
American opinion, remarks that in the diary of the Rev. 
John Ward, vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, we may find 
evidence leading to a different conclusion respecting the cause 
of Shakspere’s death. ‘This diary covers the period between 
1648 and 1679, and therefore deals with the time during which 
Shakspere enjoyed his leisure and at which he died. Mr. Ward, 
however, it is pointed out, wrote from hearsay, and his evidence 
is open, therefore, to criticism. One quotation is given to the 
effect that Shakspere, Drayton, and Ben Jonson “had a merry 
meeting, and, it seems, drank too hard; for Shakspere 
died of a fever there contracted.” He died in April, 
relatively young, as we know. Dr. Hall, of Stratford, married 
Shakspere’s eldest daughter, Susanna, in 1607; and in 1657 
Mr. James Cooke, who had possessed himself of Dr. Hall's 
“ledger,” published this book, with the result that, as Mr. Foy 
adds, it may be believed Shakspere died of paralysis. If, on the 
other hand, Mr. Ward is to be believed, the “fever” from 
which Shakspere is said to have died may very well have been 
inflammation of the lungs. It is surely not necessary to 
suppose, as Mr. Foy seems to maintain, that the term 
“ pneumonia” was in use in these mediwval days. But of 
what disease the poet perished, we may never know ; unless, 
indeed, some literary find of the future gives us more exact 
data than we now possess, 
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WILLS AND 
as contained in two papers (executed Dec. 3, 1884, 
and July 2%, IS91), of Mr. John Lord Bowes. formerly of 


BEQUESTS. 


The will 


Liverpool and London, wool-broker, and late of Grasse, Depart- 
ment of Alpes Maritimes, France, who died on Aug. 20 at the 
Backingham Palace Hotel, Buckingham Gate, was proved on 
Nov. 17 by William Henry Bates and Robert Arthur Whitting, 
the executors, 


the value of the personal estate amounting to 


upwards of £61,000. The testator bequeaths his plate, furni- 
ture, pictures, household effects, horses and carriages, to his 
sister, Isabella Bowes ; £30,000, upon trust, for her, for life; 
and very numerous legacies to relatives, friends, and others. 


On the death of his said sister he gives twenty sixtieths of the 
sum of £30,000, or part as remain after all the 
legacies are satisfied, to Liverpool University College, in aid of 


such may 


the funds of that institution, and in particular for the te ung 
of chemistry and modern languages; and eiglt siatieths 
between the m tyors of the four following places, where he has 


Leeds, Livery Ool, Lo iaon, 


lived and enjoyed himself, nam Vv, 
1 for the benefit of 


and Grasse, to be appli: the said mayors 


the poor and unfortunate of their respective towns. 

The ited June 14, 1889) of Mr. Richard William 
Banks, J.P., late of Ridgebourne, Kington, Herefordshire, who 
died on June 24, was proved on Nov. 13 Mrs. Emily Rosa 


the widow, and William Hartland Banks, the son, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to 


testator leaves £500, and all hi 


Banks, 
executors, 
upwards of £50,000, The 


the 


horses, carriages, cows, greenhouse plants and effects in 
garden to his wife; his residence, Ridgebourne, with the 
pictures, furniture, plate, and effects to his wife, for life or 
widowhood, and then to his said son ; a cottage at Newton to 
his daughter, Rosa Marianna Banks, and various stocks. 
amounting to £5500, upon trust, for her; and legacies to 
nephew, nieces, manager and clerks in the Kington and 


Radnorshire Bank, servants, and others. ‘he Ridgebourne 
estate and the residue of his freehold property in the counties 
of Radnor, Hereford, and Brecon, and the residue of his 
personal estate, including his shares in the said bank, he gives 
to his said son. 


The will (dated Nov. 13, 1879), with three codicils (dated 
June 15, 1881; Oct. 24, 1885; and April 19, 1888), of the Rev. 
Charies Cubitt, formerly of Hawthorndene, Bonchurch, Isle 


of Wight, and late of 16, Lewes Crescent, Brighton, who died 
on Sept. 22, was proved on Nov. 10 by the Right Hon. George 
Cubitt, the brother, the surviving executor, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £43,000, The testator gives 
£500 and all his plate, pictures, books, furniture. and effects, 
horses and carriages, to his wife, Mrs. Alicia Matilda Cubitt ; 
£1600 per annum to his wife, for life ; all his freehold and 
leasehold property at Bonchurch to his wife, for life, and then 
to his nephew, Edgar Francis Bowring ; and 
servants, A sum of £10,000, settled by him on his marriage, 
subject to his wife's life interest, and in default of children, he 
leaves, in trust, for such persons as his wife shall appoint. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his 
children ; and, in default of children, as to £5000 to his niece 
Helen Laura, and as to the ultimate his brother 
William Cubitt. 


legacies to 


residue to 


of Mr. 


died on 


Letters of Administration of the personal estate 
Beverley Randolph, late of Lansdown, Torquay, who 
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Aug. 26, intestate, were granted on Nov. 13 tothe Rev. Douglas 
Cater Randolph, the committee of the estate of the Rev. 
William Cater Randolph, the brother and only next of kin, 
during his lunacy, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to over £40,000, 

M.G., J.P., late 
$, has just been 


The will of Sir James Robert Longden, G.f 


of Longhope, near Watford, who died on Oct. 


proved by Dame Alicia Longden, the widow, and Robert 
Fulford, the executors, the valne of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £24,000, The testa‘or Lequeaths 


£500 and all his furniture and effects, horses and carriages, to 
his wife; and there are one or two other legacies. ‘The resi- 
due of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, 


and then for his children. 

The will (dated Nov, 29, 1883), with three codicils (dated 
Dec. 21, 1887; Aug. 20, 1890; and June 3, 1891), of Mr. John 
Marshall Gillies, Inte of 14, Iddesleigh Mansions, Victoria 
Stree Westminster, who died on Sept. 15, was proved on 
Nov. 16 by Hugh Charles Godfray and John Henry Hill 
Diuucan, the executors, the value of the personal estate exceed- 
ing £23,000, The testator bequeaths £22,000, upon trust, for 
Mary Cooper, for life, and then for her son, John Hugh 
Cooper ; and other legacies. As to the residue of his property, 


he leaves one moiety to his daughter Ella, and the other 
moiety to his son John. 

The will (dated Oct. 29, 1888) of Ludovic Marie Edgar, 
Viscount d’Estampes, late of Esteville, Canton of Cleres, 
Department Seine Inférieure, France, who died on April 28, 
at Nice, on board his yacht, was proved in London on Novy. 10 
by Armand Henry Ludovic, Viscount d’Estampes, the son, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £21,000. The 
testator bequeaths 75,000f., upon trust, for Miss Geraldine 
Eda Curwen, for life; 5000f. to be expended by her in 
charitable purposes, or to redress any wrong he may have 
inflicted upon anybody ; and some souvenirs. Subject thereto, 
his children are to inherit all his property. 

The will (dated June 19, 1889) of Miss Louisa Perceval, 
daughter of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, the Prime 
Minister who was assassinated in 1812, late of the Manor 
House, Ealing, who died on Sept. 13, was proved on Nov. 13 
by Horatio George Walpole, C.B., and Cecil Henry Spencer 
Perceval, the nephews, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £10,000, The only legatees under 
the will are testatrix’s brother, sister, nephews, and nieces. 

The will of Mr. Alfred James Lambert, late of 574, Old 
Broad Street, and of Kitwells Park, Shenley, Herts. who died 
Harry William Birks, and Cecil Humphrey Lambert (the son), 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
over £12,000, 

The will of Mr. Henry Latham, formerly one of the 
Registrars of the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice, late of Singleflek, No. 7, Warwick Place, Milverton, 
Leamington, who died on Sept. 7 at Lideford, Devon, was 
proved on Nov. 16 by Thomas Latham, the son and acting 
executor, the value of the personal cstate amounting to £6626, 


Lord Randolph Churchill will be a passenger to England 
by the Union Steam-ship Company's Royal Mail steamer 
Mexican, which leaves Cape ‘Town on Wednesday, Dee. 9. 
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There is a rumour that we are to have loose-backed jackets 
in fashion, and some Paris models of the style have been sent 
over. Jt is certainly not a very graceful one, but as a 
novelty it may be adopted, especially as many fashionable 
three-quarter capes are already made quite loose at the back 
These new jackets are very much like plain circular capes, 
with sleeves put in. Fur linings are much used in mantles, 
They thicken the figure, but they are unsurpassed for warmth ; 
when there is a cold wind the true value of fur is perceived, 
for it turns the blast off as no thickness or stuffiness of cloth 
or flannel and wadding lining can do, As tothe obvious objection 
to fur coats of hiding and increasing the apparent size of the 
figure, it is to be remembered that fur is not suitable for wear 
ina drawing-room, and elsewhere this effect of the coat will not 
be much noticed. Russian ladies are more sensible than we 
are in their use of fur. ‘They, one and all, possess for winter 
a very big fur wrap, but it is more or less shapeless, and there- 
fore not subject to the changes of fashion, and it is invariably 
thrown off in the anteroom or hall before entering a reception- 
room. A smart coat may be worn under the fur, but the 
tussian lady realises the truth that fur should be used for 
outdoor protection only. 

A novelty in evening gowns is to have a big bow of 
ribbon or velvet placed just under the shoulders, and long 
ends descend thence ncarly to the bottom of the train, consider- 
ably lower than to the ground. Frequently, the sash passes 
first round the front of the figure, slopingly under the bust ; 
but often, on the contrary, the bow and ends behind form the 
entire sash. ‘This new idea in sashes is applied also to tea- 
gowns. The back of the gown is made Princess fashion, closely 
fitting to the figure, and trained ; the wide bow is then fixed 
across at the shoulder-blades, and the broad. ends descend with 
something of the effect of a Watteau pleat. 

Fine-faced cloth is a popular material for a tea-gown, and 
velvet and satin-backed ribbon for sash and trimming. For 
example, a handsome model was in blue-green cloth, the front 
of embroidered white gauze draped over thin green silk, and 
held in place by a shaped ceinture of olive velvet ribbon, edged 
with a deep-shaped fringe of beads of moonlight tones. The 
back had a pointed yoke of olive velvet, with a fringe of beads 
put round under the collar ; and then, beneath the yoke, came 
a big bow and ends, as described above, their material being 
olive velvet-and-satin ribbon, about eight inches in width. 

Lady Sarah Spencer Churchill’s “ going-away ” dress was 
made in a new and uncommon style. ‘The back was cut 
Princess fashion, passing in one piece from the shoulders to 
the end of the long train. In front, the bodice and skirt 
were separate. It was of grey bengaline, and trimmed with 
beaver. ‘he bridesmaids’ dresses of rose-pink cloth and _ silk 
were also trimmed with fur. There is, indeed, just now quite 
a mania for putting furon gowns. Paris-made evening dresses 
are often fur-trimmed, and here walking-skirts with three 
narrow bands of fur round the foot are popular. Miss Ada 
Rehan’s famous tea-gown of white trimmed with black fur 
is an illustration of the audacity with which Parisian 
dressmakers use such materials. That gown came from Félix. 
Another of his creations which I have just seen is of white 
cashmere cut down cuirass-shape to show a yoke of blue 
brocade, the division between the two being edged with black 
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Look in the Glass! 


E get so used to our faces, we do ‘not know how ugly 
we are—most of us. 




















Colour of hair we never become insensible to; of eyes, 
any peculiar feature. What we cannot mend we think of and 
grieve over. 


Strange to say, we tolerate faults of skin, which are almost 
always directly within our control. We do not know how 
happier people pity us! 


Look in the glass! Can you see no use fora soap that 
purges the skin of pallor and pimples and oil, that softens 
and smooths it, brings out the rose and alabaster? 


The secret of PEARS’ Soap is that it has no excess of 
alkali in it. You may use it, no matter how much, you cannot 
roughen the skin with it. 


Mealth is always beautiful. Other beauty there is none. 
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fur; there are wing-sleeves of white, edged with the black fur. 





falling away at the elbow from tight ones of the brocade. 
Superstition can, perhaps, never be quite banished from our 
poor, we human minds. Even the strongest and clearest 
intelligences are hardly quite proof against it in some form. 
Som done or lone, some litile object possessed or lost, 
giv somfort or vague uneasiness to the inner conscious- 
ness of the most shrewd and learned of humankind on occa- 
sion. Dr. Johnson touched all the posts on his way along 
the street for luck Newton believed in astrology, and 
John Weslk 1 Witehcra Napoleon had unbounded faith in 
h ur. Mrs. Banc vely tells that, whatever may account 
f a black cat always //d appear around the theatre, from 
parts un wn, When a successful new piece was about to be 
produc i many of you, my dear readers, are indifferent 
to seeing tl new moon through glass, or breaking @ mirror, or 
spilli " each and every other trifling “ unlucky” cir- 
cumsta We i when the poor servant-girl gives her 
hard-earned money to a gipsy at the back door, who professes 
) riuie ti pian yut there is a considerable proportion of 
educated people 1 1 some similar folly. Fortune-tellers 
e f la very ba and are a favourite diversion at 
private parties. ‘The most congested of the correspondence 
columns of a popular paper is that in which a lady claiming 
occult knowledge t inxious inquirers what are their planets. 
Phis all is passed off as mere amusement. Nobody believes it 
oh! no. I L me pastime. Alas! we know so little of what 
ve are—\ id su mided by so many marvels—cause and 
effect in our lives w 80 scu , morally and materially, 
that no wonder the imagination runs riot; and fate, charms, 
om md proy houch §& ed at with the lips, are 
ha measly admit ry! he inner Consciousness, 
So the fact is, at all events, that a fashionable fortune- 
has uys a »wd at her doors. In Paris such pro- 
phetic professors abound, for there they are unchecked. Here 
there is a certain risk attaching to the pursuit. It is true 
that the police overlooked all last season the existence of a 
widely advertised “ inspirationist in Bond Street; but, 
heoretically, fortune-telling is forbidden by law. Immunity 
(and encouragement at religious bazaars, perhaps) has em- 
boldened the practitioners of the art, however; and if it be not 
checked, mischief will presently be done. ‘To me, fortune- 
tellers have 1alwa most transparent humbugs ; they 
do not come near success in my case. As a journalist (bound, 
of course, to go everywhere to report to my readers), I saw the 
fashionable sybil ; but she passed my five minutes in promis- 


cnous chatter, and such snap-shots as she ventured upon went 
very wide of the mark She discovered this, and apparently 
in 2 moment of rage predicted to me the speedy death of a near 
and dear relative. On me this had no effect: I trust it would 
not have had in any case, but I was freshly armed by the utter 
failure of her previous guesses at my condition, circumstances, 
and character. In these latter respects, however, the 
sybil does not always fail. On the contrary, by feeling her 
way with tact and by quickness in thought-reading, she often 
manages to come so near the truth as to antecedent matters 
that she impresses the imagination of the person who has con- 
sulted her. If she follows this up by such a wicked prediction 
for the future as she made to me, she obviously may often do 
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serious mischief to a sensitive mind. Indeed. I write with a 
little gall in my ink, because I actually know of a case where 
a woman of sensitive and imaginative character has been made 
wretched by such nonsense. I warn my readers, therefore, 
that it is more than waste of time to listen to a fortune-teller's 
chatter, She may be foolish or malicious enough to make het 
hearer very uncomfortable ; or, perhaps, even worse, As to th 
amateur practitioners of palmistry, the least they can do to 
excuse their doings is to be careful always to prophesy smootb 


things, 


The Prince of Wales has appointed Messrs. John Brinsmead 
and Sons pianoforte manufacturers to his Royal Highness, 


under warrant dated Nov. 9, 1891 

The Society of Arts, on Nov. 18, opened its session with a 
meeting over which Sir Richard Webster, the Attorney-General, 
presided. Medals of honour were presented to those who had 
contributed papers of merit read last session. Mr, William 
Simpson, our well-known Special Artist, received a silver 


medal for the historical treatise on “ Lithography. a Finished 
Chapter of Illustrative Art,” which we noticed at the time. 
The inventor of lithography, Senefelder, received in 1819 the 
silver medal of this society, 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his friends will grieve to learn of 
the severe blow which has befallen the cause of Prohibition in 
that great testing-field of social legislation, the North-West 
‘Territories of Canada, The general election to the new Legis- 
lative Assembly turned mainly upon the issue of License r. 
Prohibition, and the Prohibitionists have been sorely routed. 
Two only have been returned, against nineteen advocates of 
license. The haif-hearted prohibitory system hitherto in 
forcee—under which the Lieutenant-Governor had power to 
issue liquor permits practically as —offended all 
parties, and the electorate is apparently of opinion that a 
system of license placed under popular control will much 
better serve the cause of temperance. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith seems to have drawn a hornets’ nest 
about his ears by his recent frank avowal of annexation senti- 
ments. ‘The Oxford don of former days has, of course, never 
disguised his belief that Canada and the United States would 
pull well in harness together under the Stars and Stripes, but 
the Canadians resent his attempt to magnify the annexationist 
commotion in one border county of Ontario into a widespread 
movement in support of his theory. No single politician of 
any standing will putin a good word for the new cause, and 
Liberal and Conservative journals alike are saying many 
uncomplimentary things of the ex-professor. But Mr.Goldwin 
Smith has been used to hard words all his life, and his tran- 
quillity under the present attacks will perhaps induce the 
Canadians to welcome an honest expression of opinion, how- 
ever distasteful it may be. A lecture on “Jingoism,” which 
Mr. Smith recently gave in Toronto, was described by him as 
his last political speech. Mr. Goldwin Smith has also 
announced his resignation of a post in which he has done 
much practical work for the suppression of frauds upon the 
charitable public—the chairmanship of the “ Associated 
Charities” of 'Toronto—the state of his health forbidding him 
to spend another winter in Canada. 


he chose 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

The chief event of the last few days has been the visit of M. de 
Giers to Paris. Before the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
reached the French capital, a semi-official communication was 
sent to all the European papers through a news agency, in order 
to vive the authorised interpretation of his journey. According 
to this document, M. de Giers’s European trip had been under- 
taken solely for the benefit of his health, but in Italy he was 
informed that the Marquis di Rudini wished to see him,and the 
Russian Minister accordingly had an interview with the Italian 
Premier, and subsequently with King Humbert, thus giving a 
political character to his journey. ‘hese interviews made it 
necessary for M. de to go to Paris, where he saw 
M. Carnot, M. de Freycinet, and M. Ribot, with whom he 
exchanged views on the political situation, as he had done in 
Italy. Just as the interviews at Monza had led to the journey 
to Paris, so the exchanging views with the French, President 
and Ministers made it incumbent on M. de Giers to visit Berlin 
on his way home. We are told that M.de Giers has asked 
nothing at Monza, Paris, or Berlin, and that his visits to these 
capitals were undertaken with the sole object of preventing 
misunderstandings and consolidating the peace of Europe, 


Giers 


Germany, in the meantime, is proceeding with her arma- 
ments and the strengthening of her artillery, to which a sum 
of 744 millions of marks will be devoted, the extraordinary 
military Budget amounting to close upon 78 millions of marks. 
Altogether, the expenditure this year shows an increase over 
that of last year of 14,338,356 marks 

On Noy. 17 the municipal elections took place in Berlin, 
when, in nine districts out of fifteen, 1 decisive result was 
arrived at on the first ballot, six Socialists and three Liberals 
being elected Six seats now remain to be contested on a 
second ballot. So far, no Conservative has been returned ; and 
the Socialists have won a decided victory, for they have gained 
three seats. 

In these two facts may be found some remote, but at the 
same time real, element of danger for the future. For if the 
German Emperor is undoubtedly bent on maintaining peace, 
the military party, on the one hand, and the Sovialist party, on 
the other, may, under conceivable circumstances, become dif- 
ficult to manage and keep within bounds—the former 
regards foreign policy, and the latter with reference to home 
affairs; and, although the causes of disturbance would be 
widely different, they might lead to the same result. 


as 


The birthday of the Empress Frederick was celebrated at 
Berlin on Nov. 21 by a banquet held at Potsdam, at which 
were present Sir Edward and Lady Ermyntrude Malet and the 
personnel of the British Embassy. The Empress Frederick, who 
was in Italy, returned to Berlin on Nov, 26, 

In West Africa the Germans have been successful in their 
expedition against Buka, in the Cameroons, a town in the 
interior, which was taken by storm after three days’ siege and 
fighting. Unfortunately, this victory was purchased dearly, 
for Captain von Gravenreuth was killed during the attack. In 
East Africa it was reported, according to private letters 


received in Berlin, that Emin Pasha and Dr. Stuhlmann were 




















alsamic “Vinolia” Soap. 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR THE BATH AND FOR SKIN TROUBLES. 











The healthy, refreshing action of balsams upon the skin in health and disease has long been known. TPulsams have been 
recommended in medicine from time immemorial for their healing properties, having been used for wounds, sores, &c. Those regions 
where the air is charged with balsamic emanations are recommended for pulmonic troubles. 

Balsamic “Vinolia” Soap used in a warm bath is of great use for 
charged with the choicest of balsams. No other medicated soap can compare with this for 
by dermatologists. 


various lung troubles, as_the steam becomes 
the bath and for skin troubles. Recommended 


Premier (FOR THE MILLION), 4d.; Floral, 6d.; BALSAMIC, 8d.; Otto Toilet, 10d.; 
Vestal, 2s. Gd. per Tablet. 
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256 to 262, REGENT ST. 


ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS FREE. 
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TRAD: MARK 


SEVEN NEW SIZES, ~- 


“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 
WE DO THE REST.” 





FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


On receipt of letter or telegram, experienced Assistants are always in 
readiness to take a full assortment of Mourning Goods to any address in 
TOWN or COUNTRY, at the same reasonable prices as if purchased in the 
Warehouse, and travelling expenses are not charged whatever the distance. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


THE EASTMAN PHOTO MATERIALS CO., Ltd, 
115, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Paris: 4, Place Venddme, 





Ladies who wear, from choice, black or neutral colours, will find at 
this Establishment a full Assortment of the 


LATEST CONTINENTAL NOVELTIES IN 


MANTLES AND GOWNS. 


Telegraphic Address—“ PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” 
Telephone No. 3557. 
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IN EVERY HOME A USE IS FOUND 


USEFUL TO FIREMEN. 
Mr. J. H. HEATHMAN, Endell Street 
and Wilson Street, London, W.C. 
Expert Fire and Hydraulic Engi- 
neer, writes 


“ Aug. 27, 1890. 


“For many years past I have used | 


your Embrocation to cure rheum- 
atism, colds, and sprains, and always 
with very satisfactory results. 

“T have frequently advised firemen 
and others to try it, and know many 
instances of relicf through 
application, 

“ There are many like myself who 


are liable to get a soaking at. fire 
engine trials an actual fires, and 
the knowledge of the value of your 


them much 
upply 


Embrocation will save 
ec if they 
the remedy with promptitude. 

“An illustration: On Monday last 
I got wet and had to travel home by 
rail. On Tuesday I had rheumatism 


pain and inconvenicne 


in my fegsand ankles, and well rubbed | 


my legs and feet with your Embro- 
eation, On Wednesday (to-day) [am 
wellagain, and the cost of the cure ha 
been cightpence, as 
empty. This, therefore, is an in- 
expensive. remedy.” 


ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY 
OF FRICTION. 

Mr. PETER GEO. Wricut, Heath 
Town, Wolverhampton, Stafford- 
shire, writes “Jan. 7, 1590, 
“On Noy. 8 last year I was taken 

with a great pain and swelling inmy 


left foot ; in the night it was so pain- | 


ful I could not sleep, and in the 
morning I got downstairs on my 
hands and knees, so I had to sit ina 
chair all day. On the Friday about 
seven o'clock my weekly paper came, 
the Sheffield Telegraph. I saw your 
advertisement for the Universal 
Embrocation, and sent 14 miles for a 
small bottle. 


found relief. I rubbed it ten times 
that evening,and four times in the 
night. Saturday morning came: 
could not go to market, so I sct to 
work again with your Embrocation, 
and soon found that I could walk. I 
gave it a good rubbing every half- 
hour until five o'clock, when I put my 
boots on and walked four miles, and 
on Tuesday I walked six miles. I 
have never felt it since, and I shall 
always keep some in the house.” 


“And it I will have, 


the bottle is not | 





I commenced to give | 
my foot a good rubbing, and I soon | 


or I will have none. 


THE 


Forfar Athletic Football Club, 
“Given entire satisfaction to all 


FOOTBALL. 


who have used it.” 


} 
| LUMBAGO. 
| From a Justice of the Peace. 

“ About a fortnight ago a friend 
advised me to try your Embrocation, 
and its effect has been magical.” 


STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 
From “ Victorina,” “ The Strongest 
Lady in the World.” 

“Tt not only relieves pain, but it 
strengthens the nerves and muscles,” 
RUNNING. 


A Blackheath Harrier writes 


| “Draw attention to the benetit to 
be derived from using Elliman’s 
Embrocation after cross - country 


| running in the winter months.” 


SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 

From a Clergyman. 

| “For many years I have used your 

Embrocation, and found it most 

| efficacious in preventing and curing 
sore throat from cold.” 
CRAMP. 

CHas. S. AGAR, Esq., Forres E 

Maskeliva, Ceylon, writes 


state, 


“The coolies suffer much from 
carrying heavy loads long distances, 
| and they get cramp in the muscles, 


|} which, when well rubbed with your 
Eembrocation, is relieved at once.” 


ACHES, SPRAINS, AND 
STIFFNESS. 

A. F. GARDINER, Esq. (A.A.A., L.A.C,, 
Spartan Harriers’ Official Handi- 
capper), writes— 

“ After exercise it is invaluable 
for dispersing stiffness and aches, 
| No athlete or cross-country runner 
should be without it.” 


ACCIDENT. 
From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford 
Music Hall, London. 

“T was recommended by my 
friend ‘ Victorina’ your Embrocation, 
and by using it for two days I was 
enabled to resume my duties.” 

CYCLING. 
From L, FABRELLAS, St. Sebastian, 
Spain. 
“T am a member of a cycling club 


here, and can testify to the excellent 
I | results to be obtained by using your 


Universal Embrocation.” 


RHEUMATISM. 
From A. BARTON, Esq., The Ferns, 
Romford. 

“T write to say that had it not 
been for Elliman’s Embrocation I 
should have remained a cripple up to 
the present moment.” 
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FOR ACHES AND PAINS. 


ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


“AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.” 








One Shilling and Three-Halfpence. Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 





Registered 





ALVINE’ 


SCIENTIFIC DEN TIE RICE. 


Especially designed by an Eminent London Dental Surgeon after some years’ patient experiments. 


Not only WHITENS but also PRESERVES the TEETH. 


** Decay of the Teeth is now proved to be caused by combined Acid and Parasitic influence.’’—Lxtract from Lecture delivered at the Congress of Hygiene. 
THE LANCET reports: ‘“ Salvine Dentifrice is a delicately scented paste. . . It is perfectly free from injurious elements. . . It is ant-acid, astringent, and anti-parasitic.” 


DR. REDWOOD, F.I.C., F.C.S., the eminent Chemist and Analyst, in his report and analysis of Salvine, writes : 
ingredients, eminently useful for the cleansing of the teeth. 
I consider it carefully prepared, agreeably perfumed, and entirely free from anything of an injurious nature.” 


teeth. 


MADAME ALBAN] uses 


Saivine, and writes: 


teeth which I have ever used.”’ 


The chief claim made for Salvine Dentifrice is that it preserves the teeth in their natural beauty in addition to improving the appearance of all teeth, however discoloured. 
attested by the highest medical authorities and many valuable testimonials too numerous to quote, but which may be seen at our Offices. 


SALVINE SCIENTIFIC SOAP. A Perfect Toilet Soap. 
SALVINE TOILET POWDER. Pure, Innocuous, Soluble, Safe. 


per Box. 


2s. per Box of Three Tablets. 


** Having examined Salvine, I find it to be composed of high-class 
It has a slightly alkaline reaction, and is of an antiseptic character, doubtless tending to the preservation of tlic 


“T am delighted with it; my mouth and teeth have felt more comfortable after using it than with any other preparation for the 


This is 
Prices 1s., 1s. 6d., and Zs. 6d. 


| SALVINE SHAVING SOAP. Soothing, Creamy, Emollient. 1s, and 2s. 6d. 
SALVINE TOOTH-BRUSH. Specially designed to facilitate the ready cleansing of the 


Teeth in remote positions. Is. 


Is. 6d., 3s., and 5s. 





Of all Chemists, or post free from SAIVINE CO., 3, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 





Cleavers 


duvenia So 


Marvellous Effect !! 


ap 


Freserves and Rejuvenates the Complexion. 


De®. 


REDWOOD’S REPORT. 

The ingredients are perfectly pure, and WE CANNOT SPEAK TOO HIGHLY OF THEM. 

Yhe Soap is PERFECTLY PURE and ABSOLUTELY NEUTRAL. , 

JUVENIA SOAP is entirely free from any colouriiz; matter, and contains about the smallest proportion possible of water. 
careful analysis and a thorongh investigation of the whole process of its manufacture, we consider this Soap fully qualified to rank amongst the 
FIRST OF TOILET SOAPS —T. Repwoop, Ph.D., F.1.C., F.C.S. ; T. Horne Repwood, F.1.C., F.C.8. ; A. J. be Haives, F.LC., F.C.8. 





£200 TO BE GIVEN AWAY in PRIZES. 
Send stamped and directed Envelope for particulars to 
F. S. CLEAVER & SONS, 
32 to 34, Red Lion Street, Holburn, London. 


From 
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on their way to Wadelai, and that an English officer, whose 
name is not given, had marched from Uganda to prevent Emin 
from carrying away the ivory stored in the Equatorial Province. 
Needless to add that no confirmation of this report has been 
received. 

The panic on the Vienna Bourse has been followed by an 
outcry against the persons who planned the hoax which 
caused such commotion a short time ago. and a demand for 
the prosecution of the guilty parties. Yielding to popular 
feeling, the Austrian Minister of Justice has ordered that 
criminal proceedings should be taken against all persons who, 
after inquiry, may be suspected of having caused the panic ; 
and it is said that members of the Reichsrath may ultimately 
be prosecuted, with, of course, the sanction of the House. 


On Nov. 21 Count Kalnoky completed his tenth year of 
office as Minister for Foreign Affairs of Austria-Hungary, 
on which received the congratulations of the 
whole Diplomatic Body and of members of the Delegations. 


oceasion he 


There are about 35,000 miners on strike in France at the 
present time. Arbitration was proposed by the Government, 
but M. Basly, the Socialist deputy, who is the leader of the 
men, urged the delegates to reject the proposed arbitration, 
becanse, he argued, the Government had been trifling with 
the men in proposing State engineers as arbitrators. The 
meeting held on Nov, 22 at Lens adopted his views—that both 
sides should appoint arbitrators, and, in case the latter dis- 
agreed, an umpire should be applied to, and the proposed 


arbitration was unanimously rejected by the representatives of 
the strikers, 

The French Senate is now engaged upon a discussion of 
the new tariff, and the temper of that assembly seems to be of 
a decidedly Protectionist nature. M. Challemel-Lacour and 
M. Jules Simon both made excellent speeches in favour of 
Free Trade, or, at all events, of mitigated protection ; but they 
had to admit that there was little hope of their ideas being 
allowed to prevail. ‘The fact is that the Protectionist current 
is so strong in France just now that the fact that six or seven 
million people are to be enriched at the expense of thirty 
million others does not seem to have any effect on the 
judgment of the country, which is carried away by false but 
seductive theories. 


Spain has just got through a Ministerial crisis, which was 
over almost as soon as it was produced. On Nov. 21 Sefor 
Canovas del Castillo sent in his resignation and that of the 
whole Cabinet, the cause of their retirement being the dis- 
affection of the Minister of the Interior, Sefior Silvela, who 
differed from the policy of his colleagues. Senor Canovas was 
immediately entrusted with the formation of a new Ministry, 
and he succeeded in reconstructing his Cabinet, which was 
joined by Senor Romero y Robledo The entry of this 
politician into the new Ministerial combination is supposed to 
give to the Conservative party the support of the Reformists. 

In the United States, as in France, Protectionism is 
rampant. A few days ago at Boston Mr. McKinley made a 
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speech, in which he extolled the commercial policy of which 
he is the most distinguished exponent as being essentially 
patriotic, and asserted that during the last twelve months the 
foreign trade of America had been larger than at any other 
period. As to Free Trade, he said: ‘“‘ When the nations of the 
world bring their conditions up to ours, and whenever they 
pay their labour the same wages that we pay ours, we will 
meet them in the neutral markets of the world, and it will be 
a case of the survival of the fittest.” 





A new and sudden development of the Brazilian crisis 
occurred on Nov. 23, when an armed insurrection, having for 
its object the overthrow of Marshal da Fonseca, and headed by 
Admirals de Millo and Wondenkolk, startled the city of Rio de 
Janeiro. The insurgents demanded the resignation of Marshal 
da Fonseca, who, finding resistance impossible, complied with 
their request. General Floriano Peixoto was declared President 
in place of Marshal da Fonseca, and it is thought that his 
accession to power will be well received by the whole country, 
which will once more be united under his government, 


Some difficulty has arisen in connection with the carrying 
out of the plan of M. Baldwin Lathom for the drainage of 
Cairo, the French Government demanding that the new scheme 
of drainage be open to competition and decided upon by an 
International Committee of three members—an Englishman, a 
German, and a Frenchman—whose decision must be unani- 
mous. The matter, therefore, seems likely to be delayed, 












The new Quick-winding 
Waterbury Watches are 
now Perfection. Always 
the most Famous Time- 
keepers in the World, 
they are now as Exqui- 
sitely Beautiful as they 
are Mathematically 
















— Accurate. ‘Admirable! SERIES 
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new Gold and Silver Cases. —_ 
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MANY NEW AND 
BEAUTIFUL 
DESIGNS. 


HIGHEST FINISH 


THROUGHOUT. ROMAN OR ARABIC DIALS. 


PLAIN OR Fancy Backs, 
COLD, SILVER, OXIDISED OR NICKEL CASES. THE COLD 
CASES WARRANTED FOR 15 YEARS. 
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The above drawing represents a complete service of Best Quality Silver-Plated Wares and Best London made 
Ivory Handle Cutlery, fitted in strong Iron-Bound Oak Chest, lined Cloth, 


PRICE COMPLETE, £95. 


Canteens and Plate Chests may also be had to contain smaller quantities of Silver or Silver-Plated Wares. 


Estimates Post 
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And at the WATERBURY WATCH DEPOTS : 
131, REGENT STREET, W 


2, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. ; 


435, STRAND, W.C. ; 


In consequence of the improvements in machinery and the perfection of their dies, the Goldsmiths’ Alliance 
Limited, are enabled to supply Silver-Plated Spoons and Forks at 
co-operative store, whilst at the same time maintaining the high standard of quality for which their Silver-Plated 
Spoons and Forks are so justly celebrated. 


prices far lower than any other house or 
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Head Office: Waterbury Watch (Sales) Co., Ltd., 7, Snow Hill, London, E.¢. 
CLAXTON’S 


mnt EAR-CAP. 


For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 


In all sizes, 


Send measure round he ~~) 
Price 3s. 6d, 


above ears. 
A. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 





+ ) use. In 
only at Is, 4d., 2s, 6d., 4s. 9d., 
and 9s. Sold everywhere. 
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“Ts as nearly tasteless as 
Cod-Liver Oil can be.” 
Lancet, 


PUT IN THE HORSES, 


AND 


OFF WE GO TO THE FIRE!! 


“ Has almost the delicacy 
of salad oil.” 

British Medical Journal. 
Can be borne and digested 
by the most delicate—is the 
only Oil which does not 
repeat, and for these reasons 
the most efficacious kind in 

capsuled Bottles 














"‘BEETHAM'S’ 
GLYCERINE & CUCUMBER. 


as the wonderful reputation this article has 
obtained for softening and beautifying the 
skin and complexion has induced many 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
preparations which they call “ Glycerine and 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
preparations of lead and other minerals. 

The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAM’S.”’ 
Bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., free for 3d. extra by 

mM. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 














PERSONAL 
is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 
dentifrice 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 

to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 

that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 

remedied by it. 

sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 
. 





LOVELINESS 


On the other 





In many cases it is unwise for the Nobility and Gentry to 
rely on outside help for the protection of their Country 
Mansions, as many public authorities have passed reso- 
| lutions restricting the operations of the Town Fire Engine 
and Brigade to the rateable area. Self-protection is there- 
fore a necessity, and in such cases private Fire Brigades 
and Fire Engines should be provided. No gentleman 
having a fire brigade for his own protection would refuse 
to assist his neighbour in the event of an outbreak of fire, 
and the help thus rendered would be invaluable. 

Apply for Catalogues of Fire Engines and private Fire 
Brigade Apparatus, as well for information regarding 
Fire Protection and Water Supply to Mansions, to 


MERRY WEATHER & SONS, Greenwich Rd., S.E., 
and 63, Long Acre, W.C., London. 


inepection invited of Fire Engines and Apparatus at 
03, Loug Acre. 


Don’t lose sight of 
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Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
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NEW MUSIC, 
(CHAPPELL and CO.’°S NEW and POPULAR 


MUSIC, 
TPOstTrs GREAT SUCCESSES : 


Y HEART'S DELIGHT. 
Sung by Mr. Lawrence Kellie, J. Robertson, 
Hirwen Jones, Braxton Smith, Reginald Groome, &c. 


Y HEART'S DELIGHT. 
In four keys, D, FY, and G. 


Words by Hub wcombe. 


—- SONG. 
Sung with immense success by 
Miss ©: mag a Elliott, Madame 
Mr. Edward Lloyd 
Mr. Arthur Osw: ald, Mr. Reginal« d Groome, &c. 


VENE ETIAN SONG. 
In four keys, B flat, 
ords b ry B.C. 
I EAUTY’S 
Sung by Miss Meredyth Elliot, 
Mr. Hirwen Jones, Mr. "Garvideton oote 


EYES. 
r. Eugene Oudin 
jabs” EYES. 


In four keys, C, E,and G. 
Also an editi s inE 






Madame Patey, Bertha Moore, 


D flat, E flat, and F. 
Stephenson. 


Miss Eleanor Rees, 
, Mr. Alex. Marsh, &c. 


Vords by F. E. Weatherly 
flat, with simplified ace companiment. 


NEW SONG BY FRED BEVAN., 
a 
GOLDEN BAR. 


TH E 
Sung with immense 


Messrs. W. H. Brereton, John Bartlett, 
And the Composer. 
GOLDEN BAR. 
In three 
Words by F 


success by 
Arthur Taylor, 


THE 
| c,D,F. 
S. Weatherly. 





A RTHUR SULLIVAN’S POPULAR SONG. 
H®: 
H° 


Sung by 


JENKIN. 
ur’s Song from “ Ivanhoe.” 
JOLLY JENKIN. 

The most popular Bass Song 
all the Principal V« 


JOLLY 


The Fr 


of the day. 
calists with Enormous Success. 





(HE NAUTCH GIRL; or, The Rajah of 
Chutney pore. 
A New Indian nie Opera, 
By GEORGE RN FRANK DESPREZ, and 
EDWAR D SOLOMON 
Now being performed at the Save Theatre with immense 
success, 
Vocal Sec py ee e 5s, Od, net 
Pianof Solo es 3s, Od. net 
Quadrilles, Lancers, and Waltz, arr anged by P. Bucalossi, 
ach 2s, net. 
Pianoforte Arrange ments by Godfrey, Kuhe, and Smallwood 


QE JONDHAND PIANOFORTES. 
b 


( YREAT SALE. 
I A number of the 


tions, returned from hire, 


best instruments of all descrip 
and nearly as good as new, 









at greatly reduced prices for Cash, or on the One, 
Two, or Three Years’ System at 
CHAPPELL and CO.S 
Broadwood Cottag 
Bechstein Cottage and Grand 
Collard Cottage and Grand P 
Erard Oblique and Grand Pianofo 
Chappell Pianinos, Overstrung and Grand Pianofortes. 


Clough and Warren American Organs,—Secondhand 


Alexandre Harmoniums.—Secondhand 
Full particulars by post. 


({HAPPELL and €0.’S, 50, New Bond Street. 
: EDINBURGH EXHIBITION 
HIGHEST AWARD—THE DIPLOMA 
PRRINSMEAD PIANOS, 
JOHN JBRINSMEAD and QoNs, 


1890, 


OF HONOUR, 


OT Te MAKERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, LONDON, W, 
Lists Free, and of the Leading Musicsellers, 

| edi 
OORE AND MOORI PIANOFORTES 





N 





164 to 96 Guineas. American Organs 7 to & Guineas 
Cash or Three Years’ System. Carriage free. Lists free. 
104 and 105, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
JOHN BROAD OOD and SONS 
e 


(Established 














PIANOFORTE MAKERS To i w. THE QUEEN 
Borin fry Iron Grand Pianofortes 
pr Tre a arene Pianofortes 
GREAT PULTEN STREET, LONDON 
NO. 27, BAKER STREET. No, 27. 
* THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.,, 


Manufacturers only. 
Address, 


Pianoforte 
No other 


pay by DAY, during the rebuilding of the 
premises, there will bea SALE of Broadwood, Collard, 


€ 
and other PIANOS, at hitherto unheard of low prices, 
, “ and prevent the inevitable damage from 


w. 








THOMAS OE 'ZMANN and CO.,, 27, Baker Street, London, 


Collard 











(j RAND PIANOFORTE, £10 ; ‘ 
rane Piano, £15; Broadwood Cr woes Pi ano, £16. 
Collard Cottage Piano, £21; Broadwood Cx ze |’ 
At THOMAS OETZMANN ‘and CO’S RE Bt iL DING. SALE, 
aker Street, W No other Address 
R RO: ADWOOD Pp 1 ANO, £26 Erard 
London) P MO, ' Piano, £33; Broadwood 
Cottage Piano, £35 ‘iiard P ino, £42; Hagspiel Grand 
Piano, 60 guineas 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W 


([ HOSE who are able to pay cash may now 

obtain Great BARGAINS in genuine Rroad wood, Collard, 
Erard (London), and Hagspiel (Dresden) Grand Pianos,fullest 
compass of seven octaves, some quite new, at THOMAS 
OETZMANN and CO’S REBUILDING SALE, 
27, Baker Street, London, Packed free and sent to any 
Descriptive Price- Lists post free. 


TT cannot be too ) widely known ‘that THOM AS 
OETZMANN and CO. are Pi anoforte Manufacturers only, 
that they have no business connection withany other firm,and 
that their only address is 27, Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


on SALE, with 25 per 
month (second-hand, 
sts free 
mhdon 


PORD'S PIANOS 

cent. discount for cash, or 

10s. 6d. per month) on } yeh -years’ hire system. - I. 

of C.STILES and Ce , Southampton Row, Holborn, L 
Pianos exchanged 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 
and co. Fifty per cent. discount. 
Easy terms Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 

12 guineas, &c. 
Ciass 0, 14 guineas 
Class 1,17 guinens 
Class 2, 20 guineas. 
American Organs, 
upwards, Full pri 


D’ALMAINE 


Ten years’ warranty. 
10 6guineas, 









| Class 3, 23 guineas, | Class 6, 35 guineas, 

Class 4 xuineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas, 

Class 5, 30 guineas, | Class 8, 45 qcuineas 
hy all the best Makers, from 4} guineas 
ce paid will be allowed for any instrument 








within three years if one ofa higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month, 
[illustrations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and 
CO. (Established 106 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, London. 

re LKARAM 

(i URES COLDs. 

COLD IN THE HEAD.—The only certain cure is Dr. | 
DUNBAR'S ALKARAM It braces the membrane lining, 
the throat, and nose, and at once arrests all unhealthy action. 


toilet-table 
2s. 9d. 


every Beware of 
per bottle, or post 


and 3, King Edward 


ALKARAM should be on 
inferior substitutes. Of chemists, 
F. NEWBERY and SONS, 1 


free fr 
Street, 


E.C. 


THE 


Books FOR PRESENTATION, Published | 


by WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN, and CO. 


Complete Catalogue, comprising upwards of 3000 different 
| works in all departments of literature, post free on appli- 


] onan. 
1E BEST, MOST USEFUL, AND MOST POPULAR 
COOKE RY BOOK IN THE WORLD s29TH THOUSAND. 
Crown &vo, strongly bound in half-roan 6d; cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, &s. 6d.; half-calf or half-morocco, 10s, 6d, 


[®S. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 





_ 








MENT. The New and Greatly Improved Edition. 
Recomposed, Enlarged, Revised throughout, including 360 
Additional Pages. In all about 1700 Pages, Thousands of 


Recipes and Instructions, Hundreds of Engravings, and New 
Coloured Plates. With Quantities, Time, Costs, and Seasons ; 
Directions for Carving, Management of Children, Arrange- 
ment and Economy of the Kitchen, Duties of Servants, the 
Doctor, Legal Memoranda, and 250 Bills of Fare 

“A volume which will be, many years to come, a treasure 
to be made much of in every English household.”"—Standard 


_ 





Crown &vo, 


\ RS. 


670 pages, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Entirely New and 
Enl 


arged Edition of 


BEETON’S EVERY-DAY COOKERY 





and HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. Rewritten, Greatly 
| Enlarged, and Improved. Containing New and Valuable 
Recipes. New Coloured Plates and Full-Page and other 





Engravings 





| NEW, ENLARGED, and IMPROVED EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 

N RS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY. 

4 A Collection of Practical Re« ipes axranges in Alpha- 

hetical Order. Containing New Recipe »w Menus, Full- 

Page and other Engravings, and Valuah le Colo ured Plate 





| NEW and GREATLY ENL — 
( 


rown &Vo, 300 pages, 


D EDITION, 
th, Is, 








\ RS. BEETON’S SHILLING COOKERY 
BOOK and HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. Containing New 
Recipes, New Menus, Trussing, American, Colonial, Con- 
tinental, and Vegetarian Cookery, &c. With New Coloured 
Plates, Full-Page and other Engravings. 
| London : Warp, Lock, BowpEs, and Co, 
Salishury Square, E 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
4 


AUTHOR OF 


JUSTICE. 


BY THE 
EDWOOD 


“CUT ADRIFT.” 
By ALBANY DE 


e FONBLANQUE. In 3 vols., crown 8vo 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS.” 
( YONSCIENCE. By HECTOR MALOT, In 
2 vols., Crown &V0, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN LONDON TOWN.” 
OVE OR MONEY. By KATHARINE LEE 
(Mrs. Jenner), Author of “ A Western Wild Flower.” In 
s., Crown &VO. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MDLLE. DE MERSAC.” 
\ R. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. NORRIS, 
4 Author of A Bachelor's Blunder,” &c. In 3 vols, 


wn 


LICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 
((ASSELL'S MAGAZINE. 


C ASSELL’S M AGAZINE. So great has 
been the success of this popular Magazine that its sale 
is now no less than FOU R 


riMES WHAT IT WAS a few 
years since, 
Ready Novy. 26, price 7d. 
( ‘ASSELL’S MAGAZINE for DECEMBE R, 
forming the First Part of a New Volume, containing 
Tinted Frontispiece—* THE GIFT OF THE BR TDEGR OOM, 
from a Drawing by Percy Tarrant 
SOME wah bet THIE 5 te By Alexander H. Japp, LL.D 
Illustra yy Lous 
MY EW DRAWING R ‘OOM. How I Furnished It. Ilus- 
trated, 


SWEET CHR ISTMAS m iL * S! Words by Samuel 8. McCurry. 





an by Gerard 

IN tAISE OF THE : By the Author of 
ir Happy though Married &e. 

THE ROSE GARDEN IN DECEMBER. Iilustrated 

THAT QUIET HALF aoe 7 The Plaint of a House-mother, 
lilustrated by F. Barna 

A TRIP TO JUP A> R's “MOONE By the Author of 
“ Alerial; or, re to Other Worlds,” &c Vith 
Iilustratic as ny Pat Bis 


Ww bat to Wear in December 
orrespondents. Illustrated 

Illustrated Record of Invention, 

re, and Science 

qontn S COMMENCED IN THIS PART 

F ASHION By L. T. Meade, Author of * » 
» Marrie “Scamp and I,’ &ec. Illustr ated by 


CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS 
Our London and Paris ¢ 

THE rot wade ogy ER 
Jiscovery 
SERIAL 

OUT OF THE 


From 





ME YET.” 
Arthur 
HAD HE I . A Story 

Illustrated by W Hatherell K 
COMPLETE STORIES. 

CYNTHIA’S TEA-MAN. A New England Story. By L. C 
Lillie, With Iilustrations by E. F. Brewtnall, R.W.S 
THE Beg OF MRS. CARACTACUS BROWN, Illustrated 

J Sullivan 


Franecs Haswell. With 
R.W.S 


New oh aland Ge 


By 
ee 
bon 


He 
ld Thirst. 


YASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE is 

admirably conducted serial in which stories and use 
reading alike find place tales are hy the best 
f fiction of the day The illus chaubione alsoare worthy 
of all praise. In short, the magazine will bea library of enter 
tainment for every household into which it may find its 
way.’ otsman 


an 


ful 


writers o 


1e 


S« 


fd., per post 6§d., in handsome coloured 


wrapper, 10s pages, illustrated. 


N 
(HE LADY Christmas Double 
containing 


Christmas Day Ceeees Fancy Dresses, 
Christmas C arowe (1m signs by the 
Seasonable } Novelties | ‘Tilus.) (Illustrated). 
Fancy Dreeses (Illustrated) Evening C postemen (ius. ) 


yw rendy wice 


Number, 


original de- 
Dress Editress 


Flora’s Dial A Masque of| My Pr j Great - Grand- 
Flowers for Children, by mother "y mare or ibs Last 
. J. Adair Fitzwerald, with Century (Illustrated). 


music bs F. F. Buffen (Illus 
A Christm as C omedy, entitles (l 


Christmas Presents (! Illus.) 
Children’s Party Frocks (Ill.) 
Which Wife ?—Chapter IV. 
The Christmas Dinner. 
Christmas Delicactes, 

Floral Decoration 





music 


Hancock, 
Riches 


Monologues and Duologues, Aunt Martha’s Jewels \ 
English Evening Gowns Story for Girls (Illustrated), 
specially designed hy the Christmas Decorations (Ill.) 


Dress Editress (Illustrated 
Evening Materials 
Social Notes, The Opera, Music, “ Messiah™ at wrest. 
minster Abbey, Dublin Fashions, “ Lady” in the North, 
Our Young People « Page, Corresponde nee (Dre ss, The Totlet 


My Sweetheart, Donald 


Robertson, &c. 


by 


Home Decoration, Miscellaneous, &c.) 
“The Lady “ Offices, 39 and 40, Bedford Street,and Maiden 
Lane, London, W.C,,and may be had from all Newsagents and 


Bookstalls. Price Sixpence. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 102 

THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 

DECEMBER, ontaining THE NEW RECTOR, hy the 
Autho The Monee of the Wolf.” Chaps. XXII. to 
XXVI THE MISTLETOE BOUGH.—THE CANDIDATE 
MUD.—A GLIMPSE OF ASIA MINOR.—THE WHITE COM 
PANY, by A. Conan Doyle, Author of * Micah Clarke.” Chaps 
XXXVI.to XXXVIII 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo Piace 


BLACK Woop's MAGAZINE, 
TO 914. DE EMBER 1891.— 28, Gel, 

IANS ON THE PAMIRS 

4 Scott-Moncrieff.—THE SCENE 
E RIOTS IN CHINA: TWELVE HUNDRED MILES 
5 AT ANG.—CHRONICLES OF WEST- 
A PROVINC SKETCH. NEW ENGLAND 
TANS. Lt VR D LYNEDOCH N HISTOR ICAL 
sAD AMONG COTTAGE PEOPLE: A RE- 
$PECT.—PROTECTING COLOUR IN A By 
FE. Beddard.—PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC ANISM AND 
MILITARY REVOLT. By W. Vivian.—AN ITALIAN 

ON GEORGE ELIOT.-THE RIGHTS OF CAPITAL AND 
OF LABOUR. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 


‘ONTENTS THE RUSS 
LIN’ JEAN. Ry J. M. 











Edinburgh and London 


Price 2s. 6d., post free, 


( N FISTULA, and its Radical Cure by 
Medicines. By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D.—London 
JAMES Epps and Co., 48, Threadneedle St., and 170, Piceadilly 





New E dition with a additions, price 18., post free, 


TOSE AND THROAT DISEASES. 

By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. Revised by Dr. LENNOX 

MOORE —London : JAMES Erps and Co., 170, Piccadilly, and 
#, Threadneedle Street. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 





NEWS 


NICHOLSON’S 








MOSCOW. 
Tn Seal Plush, 2)to 3) Guineas, In Musk Sealskin, 7 Guineas, 
In real Alaska Seal, 25 to 40 Guineas, 


St. Paul’s Churchyard, Cheapside, and 

Paternoster Row, London. 

New Winter Catalogue of Mantles, Costumes, 

requisite for Ladies’ and Children’s Wear, 
IMustrated, gratis and post free, 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


and every 
profusely 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
World, 
Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 
Removes all traces of ‘Tobacco smoke, 
Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 
Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from 
swect herbs and plants 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 
FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in ginss 
jars, Price 1s. 


— & pouson 'S ({ORN prLou R 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 








BRowN & PoLson’s (rORN fLou R 
NURSERY. 


FOR THE 


Brown & porson’s (1ORN FLOUR 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


BROWN | & POLson's (1ORN joLou R 


SICK-ROOM, 


FOR THE 


BROWN & POLson’s ({ORN JPLOuR 
HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


QHIRTS 5.—FORD'S EUREKA. 
ae most pe rfect fitting made. 


GHIRTS. — FORD'S “EU REKA 


SHIR TS In the finest linen, 5s. 6d., 7 


7s. 6d 
‘HIRTS. —-FORD’S EUREKA 


Observer 


“DRESS SS 


0s. 6d. 





SHIRTS. 





Special to Measure 1 ses 40s., 458. the half-dozen. luce 
trated Self-Measure post ‘fre 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 
W;GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 
444 that never shrink in washing. Made in neutral Colours, 
and can be worn without an undervest. Three fo r 3is, 6d., or 
Single Shirts, 10s, 6d. each, carriage free. Write for Patterns 
to the only Makers, 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 
& +IDIUS. — Pure Wool Underclothing. 
484A GENTLE MEN Ss UNDERVESTS and PANTS of 
varions weights, from 28. 6d.to 9s. 6d. Illustrated price-list 


and patterns of materials and self-measure free by post from 
Kh. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 
THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD 


Really good Foreign Cigars at London. 
, 228, per 100 (and upwards). Samples 5 for Is. (14 stamps.) 


LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 


This delicious Liqueur, which has lately come 
s) mueh into public favour on account of its 
wonderful properties of aiding Digestion and 
preventing Dyspepsia, can now be bad ofall the 
principal Wine and Spirit Merchante. 
nee—W, DOYLE, 36, Crutchedfriars, London, F.¢. 


16s 


Dos 
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BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
(THE BRIGHTON SEASON.—FREQUENT 


Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
A I” Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days, 
Pullman Drawing-Room Cars between London and Brighton. 
Through Bookings to Brighton from Principal Stations 
On the matiways in the Northern and Midland Districta, 


BRIGHTON EV ERY WEEKDAY.—A First 
Class Cheap Train from Victoria 10 a.m. Day Return 
Tickets 12s. 6d., inc 
any Train from Brigaton Central Sta 


| RIGHTON EV ERY SATURDAY. Cheap 

First Class Trains from Victoria at 10.40 and 11.404a.m., 
calling at Clapham Junction; and from London Bridge at 
9.30 mm. and 12 noon, calling at East Croydon 

Iteturn Tickets available to return by any Train same day, 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton. First 
Class, Half a Guinea, including admission to the Aquarium 
and the Royal Pavilion. 


| RIGHTON.—SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 

TO SUNDAY, MONDAY,OR TUESDAY.—Cheap Return 
Tickets to Brighton are issued every Saturday and Sunday hy 
all Trains, according to class, from Victoria, Clapham Junc- 
ion, and Balham; from Kensington (Addison Road), West 
Brompton, Chelsea, and Battersea ; and from London Bridge, 
New Cross, Brockley, Honor Oak Park, and Forest Hill, 

Returning by any Train, according to class,on the following 
Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday, Return fares from London, l4s., 
&s. 6d., and 6s, 4d. 


BRIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY. — First 
Class Cheap Trains from Victoria 10.45a.m. and peg - m. 
calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon, Returning m 
Brighton (Central Station) or West 
the same day. Fare, First Class, 10s, 
Pullman Drawing-Room Cars are run in these Trains 
Victoria to Brighton (Central Station), returning from 
Brighton (Central Station) by the 5 p.m. and &40p.m. Train, 
Special Cheap Fare from Victoria, including Pullman Car, 12s., 
also available for return (First Class) by any other Train same 
day from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton, 


ARIS. -SHORT E ST, CHE AP EST ROUTE. 





a DON, 








luding Pullman Car, available to return hy 
tion) or West Brighton, 


Brighton by any Train 


from 

















Vii NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 
Special E xpress Services (Wee kdays and Sundays). 
Loudon to Paris, “Paris to London (1 i 
mM 
Victoria Paris dep. 850 
London Bridge 1 
am. | Londe “7 Bridge arr 40 
Paris arr. § Af Vict 70 
Fares Single, First 34s, 7d., Sec oe ms. Ta., Thir td 
Return, First 5 3d., Second 42s Third 338, 3d 
Powerful Bie th exce by Private and other Cabi 
Trains run alongside Ste amers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
‘OR FULL PARTICULARS see Time 
4 
Books and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations, 


and at the following Branch Offices, where Tickets may also 
e obtained West-End General Offices, 24, Regent Circus, 
Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square 
Hays’ Agency, Cornhill; Cook's Ludgate Circus Office ; and 


Strand, 
A. SARLE, Secretary 


Gaze's Office, 
(By Order) 


AND 


142, 
ind General Manager. 


TEAMERS 


P. Oo. MAIL-S 
FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRIN 
DISI, EGYP T, ADEN, and MADRAS, via Every week, 
BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, ) , 
JAPAN AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, °., Every 
TASMA Nia, und ALEXANDRIA jalternate week, 


DIREC op SERVICES from BRINDISI to BGYPTandthe EAST 
Cheap Return Tickets 





For Particulars apply at the Company's OMces, 122, Leaden 
hall Street 1D) ; Lud 25, Cockspur Street London, 8.W. 
OT MINERAL OF BATH. 


SPRINGS 


I Daily yield, 507,600 gall Natural temp. 117 to 120 Fabir 


The Baths were founded by the [tomans in the First Century 
Most valuable in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Skin Affection» 
rhe Baths have been recently enlarged and perfected at great 
expense. One of the greatest hygienic phy sicians says They 
tre the most complete in Burope. They inclu rhermal 
Vapour, Douche with Massage (by Doucheurs and Doucheuses 
from Continental Spas), Needle Baths Pulverisation, Spray 
Dry and Moist Heat, Humage and [uhalation Rooms, All 
forms of Shower and Medicated Baths. Band Daily in the 
Pump-room, Address Manager for every information, 


HASTINGS AND ST, 


Acknowledged the best 
in the United Kingdom, with more 
recorded during autumn and winter months than any 
station in England; free from Tepid 
Swimming Baths, Piers, Theatre, and Concert Hall, open 
all the year; high-class hotels and first-rate 
and boarding houses. 

THARLE, Hastings. 


HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS-ON-SBEA. 


THE ALBANY HOTEL, 
Robertson Terra 

Sea. Due South. FINEST POSITION 
SEA FRONT. Enlarged, Remodelied, 
Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT 


LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


health and pleasure resort 


bright sunshine 


smoke-fogs, 


apartments 


Robertson Street, 


Facing the 
ON WHOLE 


Refurnished. 


IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hand- 
some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rooms. Hall 
Lounge. Luxuriously fitted throughout, Moderate fixed 
Tariff. Charge for attendance abolished. 
». A, SCHWABE, Manager. 

M ON T SE CA Rh ®. 
4 

For a summer stay, Monte Carlo adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of «pots on 


the Mediterranean sea-coast. 

The Principality hasa tropical vegetation, yet the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes. 

The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths ; and there are 
comfortable villas and apartments replete with every comfort, 


1s in some of our own places of summer resort in England. 


Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine 
Venetian Fetes, &c. 


amusements as the 
mnecerts, 


Theatre, (« 


There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can ¢ 
the beauty of its position with Mi. mte Carlo, in 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the fay limate 
snd by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora- 


tion of health, 

As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-horder, 
on account of ita climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it bas to offer to its guests, which make 
t to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic Ww 1, the spot 

frequented by trave Hers in Europe -in short, Monaco 
aad Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. 













Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from Londonand forty 


minutes from Nice 


THE 


Residential) 


HOTEL BELCRAVIA, 


Ma ctoria Street, S 
This new eight-st« ed stone « dine eis a“ Family Suite 
Hotel at the corner "of Palace Street, at the Belgravian 
and quiet end of Victoria Street Has South and Weat 
Aspects, warmed staircases, American elevator, electric light, 
certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every modern 
appliance. Its special feature (which distinguishes it from 
other London hotels) is its unmatched Family Suites of few 
or many rooms, inclosed as flats, each with its own dressing- 
room, bath-room, fitted with porcelain haths, &c British 
servants only High class cuisine and exquisite table appoint- 
ments. Rooms secured by telegraph. Address “ Belgravian, 
or Telephone No. 3085. 


London,” 


- a _ 
‘ULLETON'S 
(Established balf a century 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees, Crest 
and Motto in heraldic colours, 74, 64 Book-plates engraved 
in Modern one a wval styles. Heraldic Seal Eneraving. 
ILLU™ ) \ DORESSES ON VELLUM 
London, W.C. 


OFFICE 


Searches and Authentic 


HERALDIC 


Prospectus pom ‘tres 25, Cranbourn Street, 


YULLETON'S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
TATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest ; or with Mono 





gram or Address. No charge for engraving steel die 
pons i rings, Iscarat, from 42a. Card-plate and # hest visiting 
arde, 28. ladies’ 38. Wedding and invitation cards, 


Speciinens free.—25, Cranourn Street, London, W.C. 
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THE ILLUS 


FOR THE BLOOD AND COMPLEXION. BROWN’S 








BRICHT EYES, HEALTHY SKIN, } 
A PURE COMPLEXION. | 





And are indispensable to PUBLIC 





Is. Iid. per Box. 


NOTICE 


ire on the Government Stamp round eac 


4 } one are wer 


All who value their Complexion should never be 


without Dr. Tibbald’s Blood Tonic. It speedily FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


removes all Impurities from the 


Blood, render ing | 


the Skin Spotless, Clear, and Healthy. Soaps and 

Lotions only give temporary relief. For perma- | 

nent results you must go to the cause—namely, | 

the Blood. It acts directly upon the Digestive P 


Organs, the Liver, 


and Kidneys. 


THE BEST BLOOD PURIFIER | 


IN THE WORLD. | 


s, Blotches, Ras 
Scrofula, Eczema, Rheumatism, Gout, and all | 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN AND BLOOD. 


iV LIVER 


CURES Pimple 


17 


THE CREAT BLOOD & SKIN CURE. 


‘ 


SMITH & CO., Chemists, Taunton. | 


( {LOBE TH 
Sway Ola 


WA oO Ri 


EATRI Th 
) M 


EVANS’ « 





A SIMPLE, S 


Prepared on 


Krone 


hes, Carbuncles, 








from 
§ 

Q < every flower that 
breathes a fragrance 


COMPLAINT 





/ 


i/ 






BH” Cur old, Hoarseness, and 
Cure any “Irritatio m or Soreness of 
Relieve the Hacking Congh in Const 
} ve Bronchitis, Asthma, and ¢ 
Clear and give strength to the voice 


Of all Chemists and Patent Medic 
















TRATED LONDON NEWS NOV. 28, 1891 


Te VICTORIAN EXHIBITION. the New | SMITH IE L - CLI 'B k, AT TLE SHOW. 
An eae hh TON oF oe eis ri 7. - u une 


OBJEC S$ of | 


ROYAL aeRICULTUR \L aaah,  Iauasanen., 





IW) TANIA WY eee’ Baan, rect. euon WEDNESDAY, Dec. 2 | 
ge sg ie . é BRONCHIAL TROCHES z — | )HE NINETY-FOURTH tl SHOW 


D® TIBBALDS- 


of CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, IMPLEMENTS, ROOTS, 


‘PHE RETURN FROM CALVARY, and 


Influenza, of Pict of the H L y &e pipe AY Dec. 7, at 2p.m,. Close at sp. Adiiission 
the Throat netoeite MATZ ON VIEW it the pow pEsWELL Five 8S 

‘ 4 ™ LER Bond A sslon S ne. , 
umption, El days C*n TLE SHOW, TUESDAY, WE DNESDAY, 
atarrh. - - — PHURSDAY, and FRIDAY, D 9,10,and 11, Oye 
of SINGERS,|" A SIMPLE FACT ABOUT ® |#oum < “ pi) in van Manne Obie Shilling ; 
SPEAKERS 4 KEATI NG'S COUGH LOZE NGES. Ask throughout : , 

—— hat car youwillt ROYAL AGRICULTURAL “HALL COMPANY (LIMITED 





ine Vendors, 





iam Jo sore.sen 7a Shes eo | PPHE “BIRMINGHAM CATTLE AND 


POULTRY SHOW 18vi. 


See that the words * Brown's Bronchial Troches ” | CHOCOLAT- MENIER. PAT CATT LE, SHE EP REAT RRA 
' ; 











I 
h Box, without Awarded FRUIT and IMPLEMENTS will he } n BINGLEY HALL 
BIRMINGHAM, on SATURDAY, on, 
bd si Hi NOURS Admission to witne as the dging of the Cattle, Sheep, and 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. | pigs (hut not the Poultry unt 12 p.m.), 10s. ; Monday, Nov. 30, 
rs Tuesday, Dec. 1 i. we resda Dee. 2, and Thursday 
Dec. 3, 1s. t Five Clock after that} 6d 
| CHOCOLAT « MENIER Por Excursion Trains and othier Special Arrangements, se 
| the advertisements and hills of the various companies 
4 1 hb. Packe } 


5 mnedic ann AY A CMIL LAN’S MAGAZINE 
| LUNCHEON, a PPEI a «a 86) for DECEMBER 1x91 INTENTS 

I AF st FAMILY O! PASAJARA, By Bret Harte. 

‘CHOCOLAT - MENIER. | 1. WILLIAM CORBETT. Dy George Saintshnry, 


I 
v H. E. M. Stutfleld 
I 


By H 
IV. TRYPHENA AND TRYPHOSA, 
: V. THE GRAND ARMY OF rHE REPUBLIC. 
V1. IN PRAISE Ol MOP 
‘CHOCOLAT - MENIER. Hl OUIE EILSE-BoIN 
| P ° VItl. A ROMANCE OF CAIRO. By the Very Rey. Dean 
iris Bute 
‘ - | IX, LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK 
. . vew Yo! | MACMILLAN and Co., London 
Sold Everywhere, | 
| THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER, price 


One Shilling 


ADVICE DO BOVE ARsS | 
L URS {7 x raved | Ww. SI \ ifter tl 


MRS. WINSLOW'S |e erie 





IIl. TIGER "AND EE at NTING r Samuel W 
SOOTHING SYRUP \) he 
| FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. | ‘ Nondenski Pe "acm ie S. 


Fr With I ! « 
VI FAS HIONS see THE NINE eee CENTURY. 

















| Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening le 
SWEET SCENTS oy gums, reducing all snamemation ; will allay ALL | yi}, MEMORIES OF FON AINE 3B LE AU. Grant Allen 
| *AIN and spasmodic action, and Is Illustrations by Biscon Gardner 
Eade , + LOXOTIS OPOPONAX|] . 8 | VIII. “SEEEP, BABY, sURkP _THE MOTHER SINGS. 
) d 1 
Fu FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM{ SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. | sé Jo Ata AW iY nS i si tH, a es ce ee 
Depend upon it, Mothers. i 1] give res ourselves C.J d, R 
May be obtained Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yoursely + ona ys AND GkOUNDS 4 inald Blomfiol 
Of any Chemist or and Tih sraslous F. Inigo Thomas and Reginald 
"  Pevfumer. - ? Blo 
sect RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. | xX! vt na te ARY COME TO LIFE AGAIN, 
. | ne ucustus ila. stra is yy ¢ . 
Very u ful | Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per B ( a _— oD ery HOUSES Written and Tilustrated by 
' 
Mr. M | XI. we OME x ON Hore SEB ACK. ©. Anstruther-Thomson 
! ya j With Ilustrat 
MGLORTAN A CoO KL irler XIV. THE LITTLE METMAI D . strations by Mrs. 
__ * whtre Los ae Ady ( a wira Trowbrid 5 
ts GLORIANA | HAIR AY | XV. ON THE WESTERN CIRCUIT, fhomas Hardy, Mlus- 
Saioet| ANTIBILIOUS — eee a 
Mr, W. HG : } BRIGHT METAL. a MACMILLAN and Co., London 





BOX of FOUR. ay >.) 







AIXPEROE the + ft | ‘ 
ip. LLS itations absolutely useless Ta \ FT | WALKER'S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES, 
° are offered. See the wors An Tlust d Catalog Watches and Clocks at 





| “ Hinde’s Patent ure n the ; ; rad ap Bs vib 
Ofali cl ats 7 ee box. Of all Dealers; or Sample cauced pt : e on Ye mie oy . 
store A ! — 0 hep TO . ; save Te <i JOHN W ALKER Cornhill; an Regent Street 

Conntt ({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. jox, Seven Stamps. * , 
oughs, Colds, Asthma, FOR LIVER HINDE gM ohh td i TA AYL ORS S CIMOLITE is the only 
= = sae a eee Genaranat i ly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
roubles. res ae ie a — —— ccuetian dd Chemist, and const tant! prescribed by the most 

. = YOCKLE’S AN'l IBILIOUS PILLS e ent Sh dD P e. Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
| 4a . nie n h . i ’ 

AFE, AND Cenvain REMEDY. | ( or omince most iS¥citia BL 
} J. TAYLOR st, iker Street, London, W. 


_BRONCHIAL 
SESS SYRUP. 


FOR 


FOR 


|WEDDIN G OR 





THOMAS 


Ww 
! 


ee for 
’ r 4s 


10, GRAND 2 Saree, See | | PRESENTATION PLATE. 


tal Order or Stamp 








Constipat ion 
easiest to take. 


and do not gr 


action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
Bold by all Chemists, or sent 


phials at ls. 1 
by post. 


|  Iiustrated 


46, Holborn V 


CARTERS| 





tress fr 


Hearty 


Mouth, 
Pain in 
They 

< Bowels 





40 in a phial. Pr 
ipe or purge, but 


4d. 
pamphlet free. 


Indigestion, and Too 


fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the 


aud Piles. The smallest and 


saduct, London, E.C 


MESSRS. 


ordinary prices, 


+ Positively cured by 25 & 26, Haymarket, S.W. 
the se Little Pills. ‘ 
They also relieve Dis- 


om Dyspepsia, 





Eating. A per- 


Coated Tongue, 
the Side, ete. 
regulate the 
and prevent 


irely Vegetable, 
by their gentle 











| ((OCKLE'S AN'TIBILIOUS PIL LS, 


| (JOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


» and if you wish to make your boy really happy get a genuine RICHTER’ 


‘DIGESTION, 





| : ~—_ | + 
"| PF! waerhear F Ee R wWw’s 
| Aopen mie tate: PURE CONCENTRATED 
HEARTBURN 
s sA 1 1 k fe 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. ™ SS 














” Tt is € wt > mt y adapted to those whose digestive organs 


Ce eee | JEWELS AND PLATE FOR ALL OCCASIONS, | 11 srsterets Caneronsana. 


R. & Ss. GARRARD The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 








seg to announce that, owing to the death of their senior partner, the WHOLE of their EXTENSIVE STOCK Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
will be offered for SALE during the remainder of the year at a reduction of 15 PER CENT. for CASH on 7 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 





Manufactory: 29 & 30, Panton Street, London. Miss Emily Faithful 
bd 








* WE. Charley, are you already tired of playing?” The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


“Yes, father. I don’t like this box of bricks; it is not the right kind. and many other persons of distinction a testified 


Te 1n't build such nice houses with them as with Cousin Tom’s ; his box has an to the remarkable efficacy o 


oT * Anchor’ upon it,and such beautiful books of designs! This box you have bought 5 
P for me is evidently one of the wretched imitations,” 
There is, indeed, no box > bricks to be compared with 
€ ining Stone Bull Blocks in three Abt irs 





Established nearly a quarter of a century, 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout tho 





ANCHOR BOX for him. Beware of inferior imitations, even if they are offered world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
at a lower price ; they give no pleasure to children. after bad effects. 
® The Genuine RICHTER’S ANCHOR BOXES are accompanied by beautiful A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 
colour-printed Books of Designs of Castles, Churches, Country Houses, &c., which pons a ote a“ oe. sat) Caton’ tanh 
set, s 3? ‘ ritis epo' t olborn laduc ondon. 
British Depot, ean al be correctly built with the respective box.—At all Toy De alers’ and Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., 
> Educational Stores. Illustrated Catalogue post free on Application to J Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, John The “mpson, 
F.AD RICHTER and CO., 1 & 2, Railway Place, Fenchurch St., London, E.C. Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 








FAR, FAR AN D AWAD THE BEST NIGHT LiGuHuiTtTs. 
A\n CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NURSERY CLARKE’S RECISTERED “ z 
LAMP FOOD WARMER, H SR PYRAMID” NIGHT LICHT WATCH-HOLDER, 
4 4 
ro , . 
ARKE'S PY 


PATIENT 








PYRAMID 


Ie 


Single Wicks, burn 9 bours each, in Boxes containing § lights. 
84. per Box. 


YZ 


2s. 6d., Ss. Gd., Ss., and Gs. each. 











Double Wicks,in Boxes containing 6 lights and gia 
Churn 10 hours each). 1s. per Box. 





Japanned Watch-Holdcr and “Pyramid” Lamp complete, 2s. 6d. 
Invaluable at every bedside. 








B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


Clarke’s “ Pyramid” & "a Bairy” Light Co., Ltd., London. 2"... 


31, Ely Place, Holborn, E.C., and 484, Collins St., Melbourne, *'si!.cea"Wamiusalee”™ 
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“LISTEN TO MY TALE OF WOE” 
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HE MARVELLOUS “VICTORIA” ORGANETTE. 
A VERY SPECIAL OFFER 


To you from the Largest ks in the Wor 


A £2 ORGANETTE ‘TOR ONLY £1. 


Size, 14} in. 6} high, 
long, 12 wide. we ighs 
6lbs. 









Money returned 
@nd carriage paid 


to anyone 
dissatisfi 


Makers for this Wonderful and First- el 
« Reed Instrumc. it and is constru odos 
sasan Organ with bellows and full = sho ys da, 
1 of good strong, perforated Sheets, which are 

he Organette, furnishing either Finished Solo Per- 
fs a Rich Accompaniment te the Voice. or Valuable 
rchestral Effects. They are marvels of Musical Invention, and 
ves all the principles upon which Automatic 

tes, & ore now being made, requiring no skill 
' 1 ild old enough to use s hands intelli, 
e ' Range of Music is Absolutely un, 
Jimited. Waeunt ‘ ne of these Organettes into every 
own and Village it Gre st Britain, and in order to do so 
readere 


We are the Sole 
It is 








gans, Organet 
im the perfec 





quickly, have decided vil « Limited Number to the 
of this paper at only £1 each yur order must be received 
before date given in the spor be ow 

We only make this unpre yr d« gg Ot gem 
Class Organette thr agho the K — t BOW it 
after Be oy a BM xl, we are sure to se! ; 
@reat number at our Regular Price 

We are the Sole Makers of th« Victoria Organette, and you 
must order direct from us. Ker er, the Victoria Orgaa- 
gtten are large and Powerful Inatrymenta built in the most 

rable style (ir ar own works, by giish workmen), highly 

, ies g . 





For Home Enter 
tainments they are Unsurpassed. — 


stration y a faint idea f Bize and 
Finish f this, beautifel Instrument. We will eee urn the 
money, *! 4 pay — to anyone who is not perfec uly 
Gatisfied after re it Its sings its own Season. wit 
each Organette we omaes sic Free, and pack all 
in a strong box Bend m< ee ie Sa POO Registered Letter, 
or Cheque, payable to J. DRAPER, Blackburn 


Thousands of Testimonials Received. 
For 2s. extra we will send it, Carriage Paid, to any 
part of the Unite Kingdom. 


SSUrER 38 ee a 
REGULAR - lg te met 


tT’ > the date n 
REDUCE PD PRICE. ‘a th onc ONE ores 


Sioned, ITT coo owe 
N.B. Above time extended to foreign « yners. Address: 
J. DRAPER, oncanerte WORKS, ‘BLACKBURN, 


Largest Organette Works in the World. 


We will give £500 to anyone who 
nee we ove that we ever soliciteda 








GOOD t 

















w that any in our catalogues are not ra per 
October, November, and December, 190, we receiv 

pa Five Hundred Testimonials. Surely this speaks for “itself, 
send for stamp selections on approvaL 
Sure to please. 33 1-3 per c. commission, 
10 var. Mexico, We ; Mexico 1864.4 var. com- 
plete,2c. Price-liste and premium offers 
free. Address MOUND CITY STAMP 
ICO., 1401 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo 





















CELEBRATED 


BUTTER -SCOTCH 


cally wholes ome, 
" Cripjectioaiye Lancet : 


EXQUISITE MODEL, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR. 


cue THE eN 


PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET 


Will not split in the Seams nor tear 
inthe Fabric. Made in White, Black 
and all the Fashionabie Colours and 
Shudes in Italian Cloth, Satin, and 
Coutil: also m the new Sanitary 
Woollen Cloth. 411, 511, 6 11, 7/11 
per pair and upwards 
CAUTION, sa Genuine YA N Corset 

















ped. 
Sold by all "Drapers and Ladies’ 
Outfitters 


Three Gold Medals. 





JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


Oriental 


Cavtion.—The 


Genuine only is 
signed Jdmws- | 
nuny & Browy. 
All Perfumers & 
Chemists, - 6d. 
and 2s. 6d. Pots. 


SIxTyY 
YEARS 


In IN USE. Paste 
NUDA VERITAS HAIR 
...RESTORER, 


Nua Veritas—Naxeo TRUTH. 
For 2% years it has never failed 

to rapidly restore grey or faded 

hair, either in youth or age. 

ms arrests falling, causes lux- 

rowth, is permanent, and 














; of all Hair- 
dressers and Chemists. Circulars 
on application. 

wy te R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
oa & On, Been Oe «+ and 91-95, Clty Read, E.C., London. 








LONDON : 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


~ EXCELLENT— OF GREAT VALUE."—Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


CONCENTRATED. 


GOLD MEDALS, Tins: | 
1884, 1886. 7 Prand & 2s. 6d. 
AINABLE 
DELICIOUS COCOA svenyeatee. 
FLAVOUR. — 
oe For TRAVELLERS. 
MOST AND DELICATE 
NUTRITIOUS. CHILDREN. 
REQUIRING (Patent). ND ALL OF 
oe oe & MOORE, LONDON. ,.%2* 
EFFORT. DIGESTION. | 





THE OLDEST AND) 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


ang no orcas in recommending its use.— 


FoR TURE secures 
Sold by 7 Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 


Po LISH. ae 











Mayuractory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


10000 





MN) 


_ XMAS. PRESENTS 











OxFORDSTREETLONDON. 
New Catalogue Post Free. — 


a 


















Cards, s enti 


onable, Patte 


Greeting 














Very Fashio 

















EVERLASTING WEAR. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


WHOLESALE : 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
LONDON. 
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BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


arr so 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


___ BREAKFAST OR ‘SUPPER. 


TIME CHECKERS. 


Extensively used in Works, Offices, and 
Warehouses, for ascertaining the time worked 
by Employes. 

WHEEL, GEAR, AND RACK CUTTING, 
MILLING CUTTERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 





Indicating, Counting, and Clockwork 
Mechanism a Specialty. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS 
CONDUCTED. 


Patent Business 
W. M. LLEWELLIN, C.E. 


LLEWELLIN’S MACHINE CO. BRISTOL. 


HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR 
PIPE, with Rim, amber and 





transacted hy 








vulcanite stem in leather-covered 
case. Free by Parcel Post in 
United Kingdom, 6s. 6d. 

A. W. ABRAHAMS, Manufac- 
turer of High-class Pipes, 2¢ 


Edgbaston Street, Birmingham. 
Catalogue free. 


No. 194. 68. 6d. 











ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 


The “ Lancet.”—“ A convenient and valuable remedy.” 
Dr. Thurowgood.—“ Pure spasmodic Asthma and Asthma 
due to Emphysema of the lungs with co-existent bronchitis 


alike appear to me to be materially relieved by the Ozone 
Paper.” 
Harrison Weir, Esq.— Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my 


Asthmatic affection ; it is the only-remedy which gave me 


permanent relief.” 

2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Box of all Chemists; or from the 
Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.O, to any country 
within the Postal Union. 


R. HUGGINS & Co. -» Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON. 


‘CHAMPION’ HAND ICE MACHINE. 


Great a tee recently added 
7 j 7 om by which 
the output 
is nearly 

doubled, 

Machines 


ARE ALWAYS 


’ 
They will 
Ice drinking 
water in 
3 Minutes, 


Also 
} Still Wines. 
Will make 
Ice Creams& 
Block Ice. 


Prices 


£ 
No.1.. 8 
No. 2 12 


8 
0 
No.3..20 0 





Send for List 
"12 from 
sole Licensees 
PULSOMETER 
ENG.CO.,LD., 
Nine Elms 
Iron Works, 
London, S.W. 


/RUPTUREN. 


(HERNIA, 
All sufferers from this dangerous complaint should 
know that they need no meee | porsare nhetiselves by 
wearing useless trusses. Mr. € RNES 


NEW APPLIANCES 


are made to a uraly’ ge = — Pe pa and are 


GIVE IMMEDIATE RELIEF, 


An_ experienced and skilful Surgeon attends daily, 
and examines patients, free o' 


ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 
of the MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Ltd., 
52, OXFORD ST, LONDON Wf 


(Corner of Rathbone Place,) 























REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND. 


My 0711 


}OPP_RAZ 


cam 











EVER RE 





GRINDING 


ee. HANDOLE..,... S/6 | KRopr's os 7/e 
BVORY —s et sav eenees 7/6 | STROP........ 
a Be iwoay yanoves KROPP'S STROP 
iN RUSSIA LEATHER 2U.| easte in }---6F 
case com METAL CASE 


enon ALL DEALERS 
WHOLESALE ,OSSORNE. GARRETT & CI LONDON, wv 








Printed and “Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SaTURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1891, 





